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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


A MORNING IN AN OMNIBUS. 
BY LANCE FULTON. 
(Continued from Page 436.) 

Matilda sat opposite to me, and every now 
and then gave a quick jerk with her head, and a 
patronising smile, as much as to say, “It’s all 
right, dear.” Now this irritated me, for there 
was not the least idea on my part of anything 
being wrong. So I looked at her, wishing my 
look to be interpreted into “ Don’t go on in that 
way; be quiet.” But then she couldn’t see my 
look with such a veil as I had on, 

I now began to look at our two fellow-passen- 
gers. One was a stout, fair man—a man that 
would give one the idea of a well-to-do buiter- 
man, primrose complexion, rather shiny. The 
other might have been a seedy foreigner, stout, 
with a short, stiff moustache, the colour and con- 
sistency of the black-haired nail-brushes that are 
sold at sixpence each. But he wasn’t a foreigner, 
for he was talking English. I listened as well 
as I could, with the incessant rumbling noise that 
went on, and was much gratified by the topic of 
their conversation, it being on the improvements 
about to take place, and the great ones that had 
taken place, in the warm, genial suburbs of 
Brompton. It was to cut Belgravia, May Fair, 
Tyburnia, and every other pleasant locality out 
and out. This pleased me, as we—that is Aunt 
Rachel and I—sball live here to the end of our 
days. Poor Aunt Rachel, I wonder if she will 
live Jong! but that has nothing to do with the 
omnibus that I can see. 

Well, we rumbled on as far as the end of the 
Fulham-road, close to the new Museum—the 
South Kensington Museum. South Kensington, 
forsooth, why didn’t they at once call it the Old 
Brompton Museum? If it's named after the 
place where it stands, it ought to be Brompton; 
so there’s an end of it. Not that £ care what 
they call it. 

As I said before, we had just reached that 
point when we stopped, and from there on our 
trouble began and multiplied, for I looked on 
every new inside passenger as & new inside 
nuisance, and, to my dismay, I saw written on 
the door, ‘Twelve inside and fourteen out,” 
The fresh addition was a woman with a child, 
The woman was dressed iv a brown cotton dress 
with white spots all over it, a plaid shawl, and a 
straw bonnet with a dirty green ribbon in it, 
The child was an ugly thing about four years ; 
too small, as I soon found, to occupy a seat on 
his own account, and too large to sit on the 
woman’s lap. “ Here, Johnny, don’t dirty. your 
frock.” And the woman gave him an orange, 
which he seized on without speaking, and began 
to suck directly, and, of course, to dirty his frock 
most thoroughly. I don’t like children; they 
always want to eat the moment they begin to 
travel. It does not signify how short the journey, 
or what amount of food they may have eaten 
just before starting. 

Another stoppage—a thin, sickly, pale face, 
belonging to a boy about twelve, and with a 
brown paper parcel, seems to slip into the car- 
riage, just as a raw fish would from one side of a 
dish to another, if it were tilted, and seats him- 
self next Matilda Carepenny. I was not sure if 
T would not have preferred having him next me, 
instead of the child, for he was very unpleasant 
to look at. The moment he sat down, which he 
had done with perfect ease, though the omnibus 
started on the instant the door banged, which it 
did as soon as the conductor (I found out that’s 
the man’s name at the back) saw his foot was 
inside, and off the step, he took out a bun—a 
penny currant bun—and began to gobble it down 
in a manner that quite matched his dirty face. 
Now a month ago I was at Albert Smith's 
lecture on China (poor fellow! I little thought 
then I should never see him again!), during 
which (as being appropriate, I suppose, to 
the subject) he gave us a long dissertation 
on people eating penny buns, and told us 
how to stop them, I therefore adopted those 
means ; I did exactly what he said never failed; 
but they did in this instance most signally. I 
stared at the boy till my eyes ached, to frighten 
him into dropping it; and coughed to draw his at- 
tention to me. I even lifted up my veil during the 
time, which, however, did not take anything like 
as long as it takes me to tell it, for the bun was 
gone~—eaten—every crumb of it, 

Two ladies now got in, or rather tumbled in, as 
did every one, with the exception of the bey with 


the bun, who slid in. One sat by me, dividing 
the orange-boy and me, and the other opposite, 
between Matilda and the bun-boy. They had 
the greatest difficulty in accomplishing the feat 
of sitting, because they both had on extensive 
hoops, which would not accommodate themselves 
to the narrowness of the vehicle; and if they were 
pushed down on one side,started up on the other, 
and, finally, the bun-boy and the orange-boy 
were rendered nearly invisible by the ladies’ 
habiliments. We were now nine, and how three 
more, or, as it turned out, four more, were to get 
in, I could not possibly conceive. [ did hope so 
that some one would get out before another some 
one got in, but it did not take four minutes 
to bring the other four passengers. There 
was some demur at the fourth, but the con. 
ductor said the child was not paid for, and so 
he didn’t count, which seemed so reasonable to 
me that I wouldn't have raised a murmur if I 
could, which, in my then state, would have been 
physically impossible, for not a sound could have 
found egress in the manner in which | was 
squeezed up. Had I been suddenly seized with 
some painful complaint 1 must have endured it, 
or sunk under it—no, not sunk, by-the-bye—I was 
far too well supported. I could only have moved 
my lips, and they would not have been seen 
under that odious veil. Luckily there was only 
one more lady came in; the other three were 
men—I can’t say gentlemen, for they were not 
gentle, or I never should have been placed in the 
mummy manner I was. One looked very fierce— 
black eyes, black beard, black moustache, black 
hair—not bad-looking, either. I involuntarily 
east my eyes to the ceiling of the omnibus, where 
I found myself, together with all my fellow- 
passengers, cautioned against pick - pockets. 
Should he ever see this,I hope he will forgive me 
if I am wrong, but I instantly fancied it cautioned 
me, therefore, against him; and I equally crave 
forgiveness from his opposite neighbour, who 
came in a minute afterwards, if I mistook him 
for his accomplice, 

I was disturbed in my conjectures about them 
by the hooped lady next me saying, “ Will you 
allow me?” The first thing that struck mo was, 
wonder at how she found room to talk, and the 
next, what did she want me to allow her? She 
looked at me too, ag if expecting something, so I 
did all I could, which was to try and bring out a 
sound something like “um-um”—at least it seemed 
to me like that, but [ did not seem to satisfy her, 
for she looked again and said— 

“T cannot get my dress round; could you move 
half'a moment, as I wish to get a book out of my 
pocket.” 

T was in such a helpless, incapacitated state, 
that I could not make her understand that I 
could no more move myself than I could move 
the bun-boy from his determination to finish his 
bun. 

“Can't you move, dear, a little " 

What was the use of Matilda Carepenny’s 
asking me? If I could have moved, of course I 
should. I can’t eithee make out how she talked. 
All seemed to have the power but myself. 

Suddenly there came a sort of lurch, or a jerk, 
or something that unfixed us all for a moment. 
I think the whcel must have gone into a hole; 
but whatever it was, I was most intensely 
thankful, for £ got my hands up, I threw up veil, [ 


ings thus :-— 

“Never, Matilda, never will I again enter one 
of these things, You—" 

“Why, dear, what is it 2” she asked. 

“Ts it! what is it? Why, itis that I feel just 
like that clown at Drury-lane that goes into 
something in a substantial comely form, and 
comes out like a pancake, 
are we neatly there ?” 

“Yes, very soon, dear, now.” 

How I do wish Matilda would not always call 
me dear ; it’s so aggravating when one’s cross, I 
fervently hoped, if we really were approaching 
the end of our journey—and, indeed, I knew we 
were, for I saw the great dome of St. Paul's as 
we were swaying from one side of the road to the 
other; and never before, and | am very well cer- 
tain that never again will the dome of St. Paul's 
be such a welcome sight to me-—I fervently hoped, 
as I was saying, that some one would get out, to 
make a little room for Matilda and myself to 


‘soramble through. I quite dreaded the perform- 


ance-maud performance—-a decidedly amateur 
one, toot proved to be, The emnibus stoppeds 


‘positively calls them conveniencies). 


Oh dear ! Oh dear! | 


The conductor opened the door, as if that were 
enough in itself to enable us to get out, and 
shouted, “ Churchyard.” It was a dismal piece 
of information in every way. I never was anxious 
to be turned out into a churchyard, but I should 
have been thankful enough at that moment if 
any one would have landed me safely in the space 
before me so called. 

“ Now then, ladies, for the churchyard.” 

By dint of exertion—and great exertion, too— 
I raised myself into a perpendicular position. I 
don’t know whether Matilda Carepenny found 
any trouble or not, and I never enquired, and 
don’t intend to; but she got up. And there we 
were; and there, from all appearances, we were 
likely to remain. A flitting thought of Aunt 
Rachel, Frill, and home, came across me—and 
how I wished myself back again! but it was soon. 
gone, for the conductor cried out, as if we were 
deaf— 

“T can’t stand here till breakfast-time to- 
morrow awaiting of you two up there. If you 
don’t make haste I'll drive on.” 

Twas alarmed. Besides, there was an inde- 


seribable feeling of delight at the prospect of 


getting out. 

“Would you let me pass, if you please ?” 

I said that—I said it to the horrid woman with 
But I might just as well 
She 


the hoop and the book. 
have left it alone. Perhaps she was deaf. 
looked old enough. 

“ Allow me to help you, ma’am.” 

And a hand was held out to me by the man 
sitting next the door. I stretched out mine to 
crasp the friendly offer, but a distance of several 
inches separated the two, and yet I leant for- 
ward as much as I could. 

“Tf you stood up, perhaps you could reach 
her.” 

Perhaps he could, Matilda Carepenny—and he 
did. Really Matilda has an idea of her own 
occasionally, though it does not work out as the 
Napoleonatic ideas do—though her's take a 
grasping turn as well; at least, there's often a 
tendency that way—to appropriate what does not 
belong to her, Imean. Now Il think of it, I dare- 
say she thought to get hold of the hand after me. 
Who knows, perhaps she got it, for when I was 
out I didn’t turn to look after her ; 1 had so much 
to do to scud across the road, and get on to the 
pavement without being run over, 

Well, this man at length, by manual force, 
contrived to drag me about two inches nearer to 
the door. But of course that was so little, that it 
was scarcely of any use. What a lucky thing 
the bun-boy was there. It was he, after all, who 
was the means of my liberation from that horrid 
convenience — conveyance [ mean (Matilda 
The bun- 
boy, in a very harlequin sort of way, slipped 


behind the woman in hoops, and sat himself 


down in Matilda's place, taking na reom for his 
legs (for there was none at present), as if he had 
done nothing wonderful. Of course this gave 
room,,and — got out—and all I pray is that I 
may never, never get in another. 

I bought my cress—a pretty dress—a black 
glacé with a tiny red spot—a dear little spot—al! 


‘over it—five and ninepence a yard, It will look} 


prettier when Miss Collins has made it up. 
Matilda bought one too—black and blue stripes ; 


‘her's was only five shillings. 
|drew a long breath, and I gave vent to my feel- | 


EF came home in a cab, [ can tell you. 
CHARLOTTE. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE OF THE ENSURREC- | 


TION IN SICILY. 


A letter from Genoa, of the 3rd, im the Svécle, | 


says: “I communicate a very important piece of 
news: A steamer containing arms, ammunition, and 
from 700 to 800 picked men, leaves Genoa this even- 
ing for Sicily, to assist the insurrection. In selecting 
the men, only Italians who are old soldiers were 
taken, The chief of the expedition is known to no 
one at the hour I write my letter. The officers have 
been convoked for half-past two in the Acqua Sola, 


the most frequented promenade of Genoa, to receive | 


their instructions. ‘The fact of the departure of this 
expedition clearly proves the sympathy of the Genoese 
for the revolution, and also the impuissance of the 


Piedmontese Government to oppose, even. if it would | 


do so, this great national movement,” 


It is reported that during the negotiations about | 


the armistice General Letizia proposed to take the 
opinion of the senate of Palermo, and that Garibaldi 
answered, “* £ am the senate,” 

From Marseilles, dated Fune §, we learn the direct 


steamer from Messina brings news to the ard inst, | 


(June 9, 1960. 


Tho city was deserted. All merchandise had bee? 
embarked. All the consuls had left excepting M. 
Boulard, the French consul, who was transpostiDs 
his effects to the Descartes, on board of which 5° 
would retire as soon as the city should be hesieged OF 
become the theatre of fighting. The Supreme Com- 
mittee of Palermo had announced, in the name 
of the Dictator, that a vote will be taken be 
the question of annexation to Sardinia, » 
inhabitants of the towns in insurrection 
requested the neighbouring communes to send 8 Pi 
visions. The whole of Palermo was barricaded 8? 

fortified. Garibaldi had a great number of grenades 
at his disposal. Other royal troops stationed in the 
neighbourhood of the custom-house had gone over t0 
Garibaldi with arms and ammunition. Infiuenc? was 
also exercised by Garibaldi’s agents in the other Po 
tions of the Neapolitan army. It was said that there 
were 2,000 sick and wounded among the royal trooP** 
One thousand volunteers from Cagliari had disem” 
barked at Marsala. The English admiral had 4°" 
nounced the signature of an armistice, In the affat 
at Catania the peasants fought well, but were ulti 
mately repulsed. The Neapolitans lost 200 mepe 
Orders had been given to the various bands of insur“ 
gents to concentrate for the final combats. 


———— 
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TO CORRESPO 

ELIzaABETA —We will attend to your request. 

A SuRSCRIBER FROM TSE First.—The union of Great 
and Ireland took place on the Ist of January, 180!. 

J. J.—A mordast is a substance used in dyeing, and in pr 
musling, calicoes, &c. It has an affinity for colouring m 
and serves to fix colours. ree 

Mrs F, W. (Liverpool).—We will endeavour to insert thé fl 
quired article in an early number, but ifnot able, will forw 
it in the way desired. and 

CHELTENHAM.—A lac of rupees is equal in value to ten thous pe 
pounds. A rupee is equivalent to two shillings, therefore a 
number of rupees in a lac must amount to one hundre 
sand. . of 

Prescor.—The works of Madame de Montesson would P 
great value from their extreme rarity. They compris? ra 
large octavo volumes, of which only twelve copies 
printed. yar 

Aw Oup Farenp.—Blenheim-park, the seat of the Duke of at 
borough, was named after a village on the Danube a 
which spot the Duke with the allied army defeated the Fre 
in 1704, oral 

Miss. H. (Berkshire).—Confirmation took place at ar il 
of the London churches at Easter and Whitsuntide. Ther? 4 
probably be no more at present. As soon as any are annou 
we shall inform you. 

IRELAND.—The request of those ladies 
Turkish Cushion of a larger size shall be complied 
week, when an additional border shall be given. The 
article also shalt have early attsntion. tbe 

Janonamus.—The exclamation referred to belongs f° sits 
Spanish language. It is pronounced exactly as it is 8 Re 
giving the vowels the continental sound. It is simply 2% 
clamation of grief, synonymous to the English “ Alas! mi Hy 

Hxsrsn.—The best neutral tint is composed of Prussian P'y 
lake, and gamboge, This will be found more agreeaD g ob 
pleasing in a drawing than the harsh blackness of India? 
alone. The Prussian blue shonld be of the finest quality: 
drawing can be properly shaded with fewer than 
graduating tints ; greater richness and depth can be obta 
by using five. com” 

Consrance.—* The Maid of Delhi” received that title not i” g tb 
pliment, but bitter irony. Far from young, and gifted % & 
great ugliness, she was accustomed to issue forth on nore 
and fight against our countrymerf, with all the fury of 4 
After haying been taken prisoner, she was released inde ere 40 
to her sex, but as she returned to her task of working ° wed 
superstitions of her party, and exciting them to rene 
slaughter, she was again taken prisoner and kept in con 

_ ment. eat 

H. H.—All the meteoric stones which have been found ap? 6 
- tobe similar im their constituent parts Many of the™™ 14 
been carefully examined by the most eminent geologis's), os? 
their recorded opinions agree on many points respecting ent 
interesting objects. They are pronounced to be of a diffe , it 
substance from any yet known on the earth, and therefor pe 
is. asserted that they ara not of terrestrial formation. "jot 
believe that of those known at present, the largest des 
exeeed in weight three hundred pounds. 109" 

A Rontine Stong.—The Government formerly gave. astro 
ment to emigrants in Australia at a high rate of remuner 
put this was some years since, when the gold-tields wer? 
discovered, and multitudes rushed to Melbourne, willin’ 'j 
pay the required fees for permission to seek for the ¢4 
hidden treasures. ‘This brought a large revenue to t 
vernment, which was liberally expended in the forma z 
roads &c., and labourers could then readily find emplo ored 
at ten. shillings a-day. Thestat®of things is much * 

_ Since then. teri? 

Emmx.—It would be difficult to supply any certain er ons 

for determining to what class the parrot in question cies 

since, at the lowest computation, there are forty-seve SF” 3 a8 
of this bird, while some naturalists assert that ther? 2 ney 
many as ninety-five. Itis a well authenticate¢ fact tO? ne 
live to a great age, but when, like man, they reach thee pe 
score years, sometimes also, like him, adding ten mot mors’ 
number, they become feeble, losing both sight and mi as it? 

They are subject to many diseases of the lungs, 4% fe they 

digestion, brought on by the artificial habits of the ae 

are compelled to lead whien brenght inte poman habit 
and giyitised countries, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE LADY’s 
NEWSPAPER. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


For Twelve Months ... « 26s. Od 

»» Six Months... ... 4. «+ 13s, Od 

s» Three Months ... «- «- 6s, 6d. 
= 7 Sige ne - tate gates 
EBEDRING STATIONERY. Patterns 


ines # tree by post.—The newest and most fashionable Designs, 
Neluding specimens of Card Engraving, Envelopes, At Home 
Otes, Breakfast Invitations, Specimens of Stamping, &c.— 


PARKINS und GOLTO, 25, Oxford-street. 

25 000 BIBLES, Prayer-books, and 
i: 3 Church Services, in every description of bind- 
‘ng and type, being the cheapest, largest, and best-bound Stock 
I the Kingdom, at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 24 and 25, Oxford~ 
Street. Parkins and Gotto’s 103. 6d. Family Bible. 


ea 
HE EAST ILLUSTRATED: India, 
China, Japan, Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, Egypt 
and Syria—The Religions, Manners, and Customs of these 
highly. interesting countries are now being Illustrated in a 
Series of spirited Sketches (beginning on Saturday, April 7, and 
Siding Saturday, June 30—thirteen numbers), in the LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TIMES, Subscriptions for 
the thirteen numbers, 6s. 6d. Early application is desirable, to 
€nsure getting the entire set.—Post-office orders payable to the 
Ublizher, W. J. Johnson, 83, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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THE POETRY OF COMMON THINGS. 


Wrrutw the last half-century, elementary science 
has been so far made popular by the aid of 
lectures, simple treatises, and illustrations, that 
almost every person of ordinary intelligence has 
lad a peep at the wonders which underlie the 
Most familiar objects about us. This movement 
has been objected to on various grounds by those 
Who maintain that these homeopathic doses of 

Nowledge are either entirely useless or positively 
hurtful to the mass of the population. It is not 
Sur purpose now to answer these objections ; we 
Only select oneof them—the one that has probably 

een least frequently insisted on—as relevant to 
Sur present topic. It would never enter into the 
Calculations of a hard, prosaic reasoner at all, 

eing more a poetic fancy than an argument ; it 
Yeminds us that to the unenlightened but intelli- 
Sent and imaginative gaze, a realm of mystery 
®ud delight surround the most ordinary workings 
of Nature. We give the argument in verse, quoting 
the words of a well-kiiown poet :—- 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws! 


The writer gocs on to contrast the pleasure 
Mforded him in childhood by his fancies con- 
erning the rainbow, with the disenchanting 
tevelations of his subsequent studies, of course 
8reatly in favour of the child’s happy ignorance. 

ut many of these poet-fancics are like daguerreo- 
'Ypes; they must be caught in one light, or they lose 
Al their truth and beauty ; thus itis with the pretty 
Verses from which we have quoted; seen from 
ne point of view, the argument appears fair 
“Nough, but turn it round a very little, and it 
Ades away to nothing. For the finger of Science, 
“at blots out the dreamy visionings of our 
‘Snorance, can write upon the face of Nature 
Stander suggestions and nobler thoughts than 
ny that our blind guesses could discover ; and it 
'S remarkable that, almost simultaneously with 
48 greater diffusion of knowledge, a school of 
Poetry which drew its inspiration from the 
Qmiliar scenes of daily life, sprang up in this 
“Ountry. J 

The poet Wordsworth will probably be pointed 
Sut as the high-priest of this school; we certainly 
“Cornise in his writings the germ of an idea 
’at hag since been worked out more fully; 
“Xt his polished and smoothly - flowing 
ae do not satisfy us ;- they are marked by 
*ttain terrible defects; they hold a glass 
° Nature, and show us the reflection all gaunt 

bare—not mirrored and idealised in the 
Poet's mind, but just mechanically copied. 
s Sequently, however, a number of our best- 
Yown and best-loved poets have ventured to 
© from the most ordinary and every-day aspects 

Ich surround us, their images, their scenery, 
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which they sapg, but illuminating and making 
plain to us, by the light of their genius, the grace 
and beauty that God has strewn about our daily 
paths. We give some instances, taken from 
poems that the reader will not fail to recognise :— 


From the east 
A red and tender radiance pressed 
Through the near trees, until I guessed 


The sun behind shone full and reund ; 


While up the leafiness profound 

A wind, searce old enough for sound, 
Stood ready to blow on me, when 

I turned that way, and now and then 
The birds sang, and brake off again ; 

To shake their pretty feathers dry, 

Of the dew sliding droppingly 

From the leaf-edges, and apply 

Back to their song. ’Twixt dew and bird 


T 
So aweet a silence ministered, 
God seemed to use it for a word. 


These beautiful lines contain simply a description 
of sunrise—not the sunrise on the Righi, to be- 
hold the glories of which some hundreds of 
English gentlemen and ladies repair every 
summer to the mountain inn, and turn out haif 
asleep and in the hastiest of toilettes, at the blow- 
ing of a horn; no, this is an every-day English 
sun, rising upon very common English scenery. 
The red light, pressing through the thick trees, 
the stirring of the wind, the intervals of song and 
silence, as the singing birds awake, make up this 
picture of singular beauty and poetic power. A 
prosaic and unimaginative observer would not 
perceive what the writer of these lines has seen 
and heard; yet the poet has not invented beauties, 
but has only shown to us what was really audible 
and visible to sucb as had ears to hear and eyes 
to see. 
Or take another instance :— 


One showed an iron coast and angry waves ; 
You seemed to hear them rise and fall, 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 


And one a full-fed river winding slow, 
By herds, upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain. 


Both these pictures are descriptive of scenes 
familiar to us all, yet we feel that a master. 
hand has touched them; we know that an intelli. 
gence often lifted into communion with Nature 
is enriching us (if we are capable of being en- 
riched) with the result of these communings. 

In opposition to the class of poetry we have 
been discussing, there exist many English versi. 
fiers, not unskilful in their way, who endeavour 
to crowd their writings as closely as possible 
with the most incongruous and mystifying ideas 
and images. Ina yvecent number of one of our 
very best periodicals, usually rich in good poetry 
and prose, we lighted upon a little poem called 
“A Changeling,” which was to us a3 unintelligible 
as if it had been written in, Sanscrit or in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. We could attach no 
meaning to it whatever; it describes, in a 
kind of allegory, a “Changeling Spirit” of 
the feminine gender, who fastens herself upon 
the unhappy individual narrating the story, 
much as the Old Man of the Sea attached himself 
to poor Sinbad. The unfortunate victim of this 
strange persecution resolves to get rid of his 
tormentor by the rather cruel expedient of bury- 
ing her alive; having perpetrated which enormity, 
he weeps, in crocodile-fashion, over the grave, 
which he has planted with violets, and his tears 
have the singular effect of making the violets 
blue! Assuredly this gentleman must have 
wept sal volatile, to produce such a result upon 
the colour of a flower; however, he does not 
succced as well in his plot against the changeling 
as in his botanical experiment, for she returns to 
life and resumes her persecution, until he finally 
gets rid of her in a church, and sees her depart, 
with much satisfaction, it is to be presumed, to 
another and a better world. 

Seriously, we have no doubt that some word of 
comfort or warning to humanity is meant to be 
embodied in these verses; but it is a great pity 
that our poets should ever render themselves 
unintelligible by such mysticism as this, and lead 
their readers into a bewildering maze of doubt 
and conjecture, passing over in disdain effective 
imagery, suitable to their purpose and lying close 
at hand, and entirely ignoring and overlooking 
the poetry of common things. 


WALLACHIAN PEASANTS. 
A DEEP interest attaches to the condition of those 
border races, dwelling on the confines of astern 


Nd their tutn of thought and expression; not | Hurops, whose ultimate political destiny it would 
Ning with meretrisious graces the homeliness of [tax the forecast of the shrewdest and most ex 


perienced statesman to determine. We are not 
without the means of forming a tolerably probable 
conjecture of what may be the condition, for ex- 
ample, of our own country, of America, or of our 
Australian colonies, for some years to come. 
But what, a century hence, will be the condition 
of Wallachian peasants? In our own race, 
wherever settled, there is the consciousness of 
power to resist the incursions of any dangerous 
neighbour. But in Wallachia and its sister pro- 
vince there is the weakness arising from a com- 
paratively small population ; from long subjection 
to a power alien in religion, language, and race ; 
and from its disadvantageous geographical posi- 
tion, Under the suzerainty of the Porte, she may 
at any time be involved in the impending ruin of 
the “sick man.” A next door neighbour to en- 
feebled Austria, she may also suffer from 
her coming calamities. On the other side, 
with Moldavia in close proximity to Russia, 
both may one day be absorbed in the mighty 
empire of the Muscovite, The probabilities, 
however, point quite as much—we might perhaps 
say more—to Wallachian prosperity, than to 
further disaster. Lord John Russell informed 
the House of Commons, the other evening, that 
the Grand Vizier was about to visit different 
parts of the Turkish provinces in Europe, 
to punish the outrages which have been 
so notoriously committed on large numbers 


the personal inspection and judicial inquiry of 
the highest functionary of the Porte, this long 
oppressed and down-trodden people will be the 
gainers for an investigation of the kind now set 
on foot. ‘The Wallachians claim to be descended 
from the ancient Romans. The sturdy old man, 
whose interesting countenance and figure will be 
found depicted on another page, is no discredit to 
his alleged ancestry. ‘The patron saint of 
Wallachia, like that of Great Britain, is St. 
George. The inhabitants must have had an 
elevated idea of the capital of the principality: 
its designation, ‘“‘ Bucharest,” signifies the ‘ City 
of Joy.” 
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WEEKLY RESUME, 


THE REFORM BILL—THE LONDON CORPORATION— 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENI—DEFENCES OF LONDON 
—THE SIOILIAN INSURRECTION—AMERICAN PRE- 
SIDENT ON THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Tur fate of Parliamentary Reform for the pre- 

sent session, and it may be for some sessions to 

come, may be considered as having been virtually 
decided on Monday last, when Lord J. Russell 
moved that the House go into committee on the 
bill, and in doing so announced that the Scotch 
and Trish bills were to be withdrawn for the 
session. But he pleaded hard for the House 
doing something with the English Reform Bill— 
to adopt the proposition of the Government, “ or 
some other proposition.” Then came a caustic 
speech from Mr. Disraeli, in which he contrasted 
the tone and attitude of the ‘‘ expectant Minister,” 
pledging himself to certain specific points of Re- 
form, on the eve of the downfall of the Derby 

Cabinet, and the Minister in possession of the 

Treasury bench playing the “discreet” yet 

“paltry” part which he attributed to Lord John. 

Mr. Mackinnon afterwards made a motion to 

defer the further consideration of Reform until 

the House has before them the results of the 
census of 1861. The rest of the speeches were 
addressed to this point. The motion was of course 
opposed by Ministers, their spokesman being Sir 

Georte Lewis. 

Another Reform Bill, of smaller pretensions, 
but not without interest to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, has been almost silently got rid of. 
We refer to the measure for the reform of the 
Corporation of London. There are two or three 
reasons why our citizens have hitherto so suc- 
cessfully resisted any interference with their 
municipal arrangements, notwithstanding the 
numerous legislative threats that the princi- 
ples enforced upon other corporations, many 
years since, would be at length applied to them. 
First, the Ministers and leading members of both 
Houses are the frequent guests of the Lord Mayor 
and the great City companies. Then Lord John 
Russell, having for many years past represented 
the City of London, his lordship’s influence has 
been long felt as operating to render the change, 
if any, as slight as possible, Last, but not least: 


of the Sultan’s unoffending Christian subjects. meeting on Saturday, at which Lord Elcho 
Whether Wallachia be or be not included in| tated that the amount received for 


there is the Argus-like:vigilanee of the “ Re- 
membrancer.” The law-books call the Arch- 
deacon the “eye” of the Bishop. The “ Re- 
membrancer” may be said to be the “eye” of 
the Corporation of London. He is always in 
attendance during the sittings of Parliament; 
he watches every bill introduced, or examines 
it before its introduction, to ascertain 
whether it contains any provisions adverse to 
those interests which he is bound to protect ; and 
he gives a warning note to Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, upon the slightest scent of 
danger, and affords them the earliest intimation, 
of any kind which is likely to be useful. Can we 
wonder that, thus hedged about with patrician, 
professional, and monetary influence, the eighth 
bill—the feeblest of all of a very feeble progeny 
—which has been introduced in Parliament for 
the reform of the municipality of London—has 
proved, like every one that has preceded it, an 
abortion ? 


The volunteer rifle movement has lost none of 
its popularity here. We have had not a few wet 
Saturdays—the last worst of all—which had been 
fixed upon as a field-day, when the men might 
for the first time manceuvre in brigade, In 
spite of the weather, there was a muster of some 


2,000 volunteers, who went through their 
exercise in highly creditable style. The 
National Rifle Association held a publis 


the promotion of its objects was between 
83,0001. and 4,0007. Thissum he deems scarcely 
sufficient to meet the expenses which will 
be incurred by the approaching competition 
at Wimbledon; but we doubt not that 
when this affair comes off, amid the éeldé 
with which it is likely to be attended, 
whatever sum may be required will be fortheom- 
ing. The'idea of fortifying London is again re- 
vived, and is alleged to be practicable, at an ex- 
pense of half-a-million. All these indications of 
a disposition to prepare for the worst on this side 
the Channel is, judging from what passes on the 
other, not unnecessary. One day we read of our 
Royal dockyard mechanics leaving Her Majesty’s 
service, in default of sufficient material to work 
upon, or some such reason, for employment at 
Cherbourg. Then comes a report of an agree- 
ment having been just signed at Paris for the 
building in this country of ten large steamboats 
for the Emperor, ostensibly for the purposes of 
Eastern commerce—but which, of course, would 
serve equally well as transports—the bait being 
a French guarantee of five per cent. on the 
amount to be raised for the purpose—two 
millions and a-half sterling, And finally a Paris 
letter tells us that the Emperor has just been 
inspecting a flat-bottomed boat on the Seine, at 
St. Cloud, ** constructed on anew model, for land- 
ing troops on the sea coast.” 

It is a relief to lift our eyes from the coasts 
which have so often seemed to frown in hostile 
array upon our own ; and looking, in imagination, 
beyond the Alps, towards the sunny south; and 
fixing our gaze upon the utmost confines of 
Italy, to observe the triumph of liberty over 
despotic rule—of the patriot over the tyrant. 
There haye been a host of contradictory tele- 
grams and despatches, which leaves us to 
some extent doubtful as to the present position 
of affairs in Sicily. But this much is certain— 
that Garibaldi is master of Palermo, and virtually 
of the entire island ; that the King of Naples is 
utterly unable, with his own forces, to cope with 
his indignant people, and that he is not likely to 
obtain foreign aid ; and that Garibaldi will pro- 
bably follow up, on the mainland, his sucesses 
just achieved. 

President Buchanan has called the attention of 
Congress to the means of providing for a number 
of slaves recently landed in America, captured by 
ships of the American navy. The President 
suggests that he should be authorised, by a 
legislative act, to enter into a general arrange- 
ment with the Colonisation Society, binding them 
to receive on the coast of Africa all rescued 
negroes, and concludes his message by referring 
to the lamentable fact “that Great Britain and 
the United States should be obliged to spend such 
a vast amount of blood and treasure for the sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade, when the only 
portions of the civilised world where it is tolerated 
and encouraged are the Spanish Islands of Cuba 
and Perto Rico.” 
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LONDON AND 
PARIS FASHIONS, 


_— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Fig. 1. (Young Lady’s 
Costume for the country. )— 
Dress of India muslin and 
scarf of the same material; 
the latter scalloped at the 
edge. The corsage of the 
dress is high, full, drawn in 
at the waist, and slightly 
open at the top. The upper 
edge is scalloped and turned 
back in the shawl form. It 
is not pointed and is rather 
short in the waist. The 
sleeves are very wide and 
fastened on a band of needle- 
work insertion with a scal- 
loped edge, over a stripe of 


light green ribbon. The. 


trimming on the skirt con- 
sists of three rows of needle- 
work insertion, each row 
being finished at both edges 
by scalloped needlework. 
Bows of green ribbon on the 
shoulders. A ceinture with 
long ends is crossed under a 
buckle at the waist, and the 
ends flow on each side of the 
skirt. Hat of Belgian straw 
turned up at the brim. 
Round the lower part of the 
crown there is a band of 
black velvet with a bow of 
same in front. A white 
ostrich feather passes across 
one side of the hat, the tip 
waving _ backward, and 
fastened under the brim. 
Gauntlet gloves. Necklace 
and earrings of coral. 

Fig. 2. (Out-door Dress.) 
—Robe of striped silk of a 
novel kind, just introduced in 
Paris for dresses. The stripes 
(as our illustration shows) 
run obliquely, and in oppo- 
site directions on each 
breadth, so that when they 
are joined together the stripes 
form a zig-zag pattern. In 
the dress from which our 
engraving was copied the 
stripes are alternately white 
and mauve-colour, and the 
white stripes are figured with 
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mall bouquets in [the "sam 
tint of mauve. The corsage 
is high, plain, buttoned up 
the front, and not pointed. 
It is finished at the waist by 
aceinture compose of lilac 
silk edged with white. This 
ceinture has four ° flowing 
ends, two on each side, and 
they are tied in a bow at 
some distance below the 
waist. The trimming .in 
front of the skirt is very 
elegant, and consists of 
narrow flounces composed 
alternately of white and 
mauve-colour silk, disposed 
in a festoon, The flounces 
at the lower part are termi- 
nated on each side by those 
composing the side trimming. 
The latter ascend no higher 
than the bow of the ceinture, 
and diminish in length from 
the bottom upwards, so that 
the whole series is in the 
form of a pyramid. Two 
_ruches, one white and the 
other mauve, surmounting 
the flounces at the lower 
part, pass round the whole of 
the skirt, excepting the por- 
tions occupied by the side 
trimmings. Beneath the 
ruches at the back of the 
dress, flounces disposed in a 
slanting direction meet in a 
point atthetop. The sleeves 
are very wide, gathered up in 
the inner part of the arm, 
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and trimmed with three frills, 
two white and one mauve 
colour. Bonnet of white 
crape, the crown — without 
stiffness, and embroidered 
with straw. It is trimmed 
with a plume of white 
feathers tipped with mauve, 
and arow of blonde in slight 
fulness edges the brim. The 
under trimming consists of 
ruches of blonde and a ban- 
deau of mauve-colour silk 
trimmed with straw orna- 
ments encircled with blonde. 
Strings of broad white ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Cap of tulle’ de 
sole, with a small fanchon of 
green taffety, edged with a 
ruche of black blonde. At 
the back part of the fanchon 
a row of black lace falls over 
a triple trimming of tulle de 
soie. In the front trimming 
of the cap there is a small 
bouquet of violets. The 
strings of this cap are of 
green ribbon, edged with 
black lace. 

Fig. 4.—Cap of pink Sol- 
ferino crape. The front 
trimming is formed of four 
rows of white blonde, alter- 
nating with rows of pink 
crape. The crown is a fan~ 
chon of crape, finished at the 
lower part by a deep row of 
blonde, which falls over a 
bouillon of crape, below 
which there is another row 
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of blonde, In front of the 
cap there is a rosette of p 
crape cut at theedges- 

ig. 5.—Shawl of white 
organdi muslin. This 1s 4 
novelty which has just made 
its appearance in Paris 
where it is called the Chale 
reversible. It is trimme 
with narrow quilled frills 
organdi of graduated breadth. 
On one side of the lowe 
point of the shawl there até 
nine of these frills, and 7 
the other side five. The 
upper point is trimmed with 
five frills on one side 4? 
three on the other. 

Fig. 6.—Cap of em 
broidered tulle de soie. ° vg 
front trimming is uf white 
blonde, quilled in the stylé 
called coquillé, and the r?- 
ming is intermingled W? 
small bows of white 4? 
groseille-colour. The crow? 
of the cap is encircle 
by a ruche of black laces 
mingled with bows of thé 
same ribbon as that employ ed 
in the front. On one side 
and on the upper part of the 
crown, there are bows ° 
groseille-colour ribbon. 


Fig. 7.—Round cap formed 
of rows of needlework inset” 
tion. The crown is cross 
by a double row of ValeD- 
ciennes. The border of the 
cap is of broad Valencienne 
headed by a bouilloné with 
running of mauve-colout 
ribbon. On one side, and 4 
the back, bows of mauve“ 
colour ribbon. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRES*: 


Bonnets still continue of # 
motley character, and it § 
rarely that we find two trim 
med alike. The only pa 
ticular in which any sort ° 
uniformity is observable 3 


being frequently placed 0 
the upper part of the bonnets 
near the centre of the brim. 
Small bouquets of flower 
or bows of lace, are some 


in a portion of the trimmiDé © 
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ner RR 
times placed in this way. Among the bonnets just 
received from Paris we may mention one or two 
‘Composed of crinoline, and others of white straw. 
They are trimmed with a ruche of black lace and a 
bow of red velvet in the centre of the front. The 
Strings are of black ribbon, and a full ruche of black 
ace with a small bouquet of coquelicots, or red corn 
flowers, form the under trimming. Trimming dis- 
Posed in the same manner may be composed of blue 
Corn flowers and blue velvet. Black ribbon and 
tuches and bows of black lace are much employed in 
trimming. French chip bonnets are frequently 
trimmed with an aigrette, not of the ordinary kind, 
ut one of those recently introduced, which are 
long and souple, and have some resemblance 
to the bird of Paradise. They have the advantage of 
being of various colours. A 
bonnet of French chip, prepared 
by a fashionable modiste, has 
€en trimmed with black and 
Pink ribbon and two aigrettes, 
Oe black and the other pink. 

ith the under-trimming a moss- 
Tose and black lace are inter- 
™Mingled. Ornaments of straw 
May also be mentioned among 
the fashionable trimmings for 

oOnnets, These ornaments con- 
Sist of twists, tassels, small, 
ight, curled ornaments, called 
ouches, and pompons, which are 
Sometimes placed within the puff 
of tulle or lace, and sometimes 
are intermingled with ribbon. 


WEEKLY MUSICAL 
SUMMARY. 


De Beriot, the husband of the 
late Madame Malibran, has re- 
“ently been on a visit to St. Peters- 

Urg, where he is understood to 
ave been employing himself in 
© composition of an Opera. He 
4s now returned to Brussels. 

Dr. Bennett’s May Queen 

’nd Handel’s Acis and Gala- 
€a are to be the musical pers 
Srmances at the Oxford com- 
Nemoration, on the 18th of the 
Present month. 

Tamberlik has arrived in 
Madria, and made his débiit in 

at capital in the character of 
tello, A Madrid journal men- 
‘ons that the great tenor was at 

Tst received somewhat coldly, 
4nd his talent depreciated ; but 
Q Spain, as elsewhere, his 
alismanie C sharp thawed 
‘€ ice, and he was soon saluted 
1th vehement applause. The 
Prima-donna who represented 
. “Sdemona (Madame Kenneth), 
‘S highly lauded for the senti- 
€nt and passion she is said to 
4ve evinced; and the journal 
"om which we quote these re- 
‘harks says that the romance of 
€ “Salcio” was never sung with 
°re touching pathos than by 
'@ fady just mentioned. In 
Wo sueceeding representations 
~’mberlik completely estab- 
‘shed himself in public favour 
= Madrid, where he is no less 
“nthusiastically admired than in 
aris and London. 

Vagner’s Tannhauser has 
.°€n translated into French, and 

is expected that the opera will 

© rehearsed next month in 
orca 

Alexander Dreyschock has ree 

‘Thed from his recent visit to 

Usia, and is at present in 

‘“Ipsic, 

A letter from Constantinople informs us that a 
Party of Bohemian musicians, under the direction of 
Prohaska, have been for some time past perform- 
8 at Pera pieces of German music, which are 
‘Stened to with delight by the Mussu'man population. 
f ‘e Sultan having expressed a desire to hear these 
. eign musicians, they have had the honour of being 

“ited to the Palace, where they performed in the 

"sence of the Chief of the Faithful. On the 6th of 

*Y a grand musical festival was held at Hunkiar 

Clessi, one af the most lovely spots on the shore of 

“ Bosphorus. 
Present settled in the Turkish dominions assembled 

1at place, and the members of the ‘‘ Teutonia” 
* “ Liedertafel” associations greeted the return of 
“ng by a vocal concert. Unfortunately, the 


Almost all the German colonists at | 
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weather for a time proved unpropitious, and they were 
obliged to seek shelter in the ruins of some paper- 
mills, which had been erected by Sultan Selim. After 
a time, however, the clouds dispersed, and the 
“‘ Liedertafel” and ‘‘ Teutonia” took their station on 
the terraces, where they sung some favourite choral 
compositions in a style which produced a profound 
impression on the numerous Greek and Turks whom 
the solemnity attracted to the spot. In the evening the 
party entered Pera with colours flying and marching in 
procession to the accompaniment of their own singing. 


OPERA. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
On Saturday evening last the performance of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots drew a crowded’ audience to 
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whole register of her voice. In the grand aria 
@intrata she gave the higher notes with wonderful 
decisive force and sureness of intonation. The 
triumph of the debutante was greeted with over- 
whelming applause. Mdlle. ‘Titiens was the 
Valantine, one of this gifted singer’s most splen- 
did efforts. She was, as usual, transcendently fine, 
from the first scene to the last. Another important 
novelty in the cast of the opera was the appearance of 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, in the character of 
Urbain, the page. The music of the part was 
charmingly sung, and the character itself no less 
charmingly represented. The Marcel of Signor 
Vialetti was a very able performance. On the fall 
of the curtain, at the conclusion of the opera, the 
principal singers were twice called for, and made 
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this theatre. The cast of the opera on this occasion 
comprised several novelties, the most attractive of 
which was the appearance of Madlle. Louisa Michal 
in the character of Queen Marguerite. This lady has 
come to England, furnished with warm recommenda- 
tions from Madame Goldeshmidt (Jenny Lind), and she 
made a successful debit at the second Philharmonic 
Concert of the present season. Her performance on 
Saturday evening far exceeded the utmost ex- 
pectations that might have been raised by 
her delivery of the seena from the Freischiitz 
at the Philharmonic. Her execution of the brilliant 
music which the composer has assigned to the charac- 
ter of the Queen of Navarre was wonderfully effect- 
ive. Mdlle. Michal is a great singer, notwithstand- 
ing a certain hardness of quality throughout the 


their appearance before the foot-lights to receive 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a numerous and fashion- 
able audience. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Donizetti’s chef-d’auvre, La Favorita, was per- 
formed here on Saturday evening, with Grisi and 
Mario as Leonora and Fernando. These 
characters haye always been among the greatest 
triumphs of the two great singers, and their perform- 
ance of Saturday evening Was as triumphant as ever, 
Grisi’s short engagement of twelve nights at Covent- 
garden is now drawing to a close; but there has been 
no announcement of her intention to retire from the 
stage, and even if there had, the public will probably 
be indisposed to consider it as decidedly conclusive. 
About seven years ago the great prima-donna took 
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a formal leave of the public, and yet she came back 
the very next season, and has continued her brilliant 
course ever since. We must not omit to mention that 
Faure made a new claim to public favour on Saturday 
evening by his performance of the character of the 
King in La Favorita. 

Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, the performance of which, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is noticed above, was pro- 
duced on Tuesday evening at the Covent Garden 
Opera House. Grisi and Mario filled the characters 
of Valantine and Raoul, and their powerful perform- 
ance repeatedly moved the audience to enthusiastic 
applause. The part of Queen Marguerite was 
sustained by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, who sang 
most charmingly the light and brilliant music allotted 
to the character. Faure was the Comte de St. Bris. 
These were the two novelties in 
the cast of the opera. 


CONCERTS. 


A very interesting musicai 
performance took place on Tues= 
day last at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, under the patronage of 
many ladies of distinguished 
rank. It was in aid of the funds 
of an excellent institution, the 
object of which is to grant small 
annuities to blind persons, 
who, having been educated at 
the School for the Indigent 
Blind, in St. George’s Fields, 
have been taught some trade or 
profession whereby they are en- 
abled to assist, in some degree, 
in providing (for themselves. 
The principal aim, in short, is, 
by the grant of small annual 
sums of money, to rescue the in- 
dustrious blind of good charac- 
ter from actual penury or from 
the workhouse. It is hoped 
that the proceeds of the concert 
will materially aid this benevolent 
object. Musically considered, 
the performances were of a 
peculiarly interesting character, 
all the performers, vocal and 
instrumental, being actual or 
former pupils of the Blind 
School, excepting, of course, the 
conductors: for ‘the blind to 
lead the blind,” in an orchestra, 
would have been an impossibility. 
There was a chorus of eighty 
voices, and a band of thirty 
performers, all taught and 
trained, without exception, in the 
Blind School. The choral 
performances included the 
‘‘ Hallelujah,” from Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives, given with 
admirable correctness. Of the 
solo vocal pieces we may notice 
‘* With verdure clad’ (from the 
Creation), charmingly sung by 
Eliza Hill, Two instrumental 
solos elicited well-deserved ap- 
probation. One was by: Joseph 
Hine (violinist), and the other 
by Mr. Summers (pianist). 

On Monday morning, Mr, 
Aquilar had {his annual concert 
at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
A new sestett for pianoforte and 
wind instruments, the composi- 
tion of Mr. Aquilar, was per- 
formed, for the first time, with 
decided and well-merited success. 
The composer himself took the: 
pianoforte part, Mr, Pratter 
the flute, Mr. Nicholson the 
oboe, Mr. Lazarus the clarionet,. 
Mr. C. Harper the horn, and 
Mr. Hausser the bassoon. Several: 
other excellent instrumental 
pieces were admirably performed. Of the vocak 
pieces, Mdlle. Parepa’s ‘ Ombre leger,’’ from 
Dinorah, was the prominent attraction. The per- 
formances afforded general satisfaction. 

Mr. G. W. Cusins had his annual morning concert: 
on Saturday last, at Willis’s Rooms. Mozart’s 
Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin, was ad- 
mirably performed by Mr. Cusins and Mr. Blagrove- 
The beneficiare’s mastery of the pianoforte was 
powerfully shown in his performance of several solos,. 
as Beethoven’s Sonta in E flat, and a notturno by 
Chopin. The principal vocal performers were: 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Lascelles, Madame 
Rieder, and M,. Jules Lefort. 

That once popular favourite, Mr. John Parry, re~ 
appeared before the public on Monday evening las 
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on the occasion of Mr. and Mrs, German Reed’s 
benefit, at the “Gallery of Illustration,” Regent- 
street. He gave his well-known song, “ Faire Rosa- 
mond,” without any diminution of the vocal power 
and comic verve for which he was so pre-eminently 
distinguished at a time when his talents were 
familiarly known to the concert-going public. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert of the season 
was announced as “by command of the Queen,” and 
the performance was honoured by the presence of 
Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the King of the 
Belgians, and the Princesses Aliceand Helena. The 
Royal party occupied their usual seats, precisely in 
front of the orchestra. As soon as Her Majesty 
entered the room, Professor Bennett, who conducted 
the concert, gave the signal with his baton, and the 
orchestra immediately performed the National 
Anthem. The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Sinfonia in A, which is an especial favourite at 
the Palace. It was performed in masterly style and was 
listened to with marked interest and enjoyment. 
Beethoven’s superb “ Sinfonia Eroica,” which opened 
the second part of the concert, was equally well per- 
formed. The solemn movement (Marcia funebre 
sulla morte d’une Eroe) was most impressively given. 
Weber’s overture to the Ruler of the Spirits, and 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, concluded 
the first and second parts respectively. The pro- 
gramme contained only two vocal pieces, viz.: ‘O 
Mon Fils,” from the Prophete, and ‘‘ Deh Vieni Non 
Tardar,” from Mozart’s Figaro, both given in 
thoroughly artistic style, by Mdile. Artot. The 
Royal party remained till the conclusion of the con- 
cert, and on their departure the National Anthem 
was again performed. 

On Friday, the lst inst., Her Majesty gave a 
Concert at Buckingham Palace, On this occasion an 
admirable selection of madrigals, part songs, glees, 
&c., were performed by the Yorkshire Choral Society, 
the Halifax Choral Society, and the Huddersfield 
Choral Society. The Yorkshire Choral Union, which 
is established at Leeds, under the presidency of Sir 
Peter Fairbairn, numbers 220 voices, and its members 
belong to the operative classes of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Itis gratifying to record an occurrence 
of the nature of this concert at Court, inasmuch as 
it affords evidence on the part of the Queen to 
encourage, not only good music, but English music; 
an example which we should rejoice to see followed 
by the higher classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
concert showed the perfect training of the Yorkshire 
choristers, and the precision and taste with which 
they. sing. Intermingled with the choral music were 
a few pieces for solo voices, Mrs. Sunderland, the 
well-known Yorkshire prima-donna, gave the song 
from the Tempest, ‘0, bid your faithful Ariel fly !” 
After the concert Her Majesty expressed to Sir Peter 
Fairbairn (who had been specially invited) and to the 
singers the pleasure the performances had afforded 
her. The evening terminated with an elegant and 
joyous supper. aa 

Thursday was the annual gala-day of the charity 
children of the metropolis. Forty-six of the metro- 
politan Charity Schools sent denizens to assist in the 
proceedings, and not fewer than 20,000 persons 
assembled in and near the central transept before 
the time appointed for the commencement of the per- 
formances. The programme included the ‘Old 
Hundredth Psalm,” “‘ Sleepers awake!” from Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul ; “‘ Martin Luther’s Hymn.” The 
performances concluded with the National Anthem, at 
the conclusion of which the central transept was 
cleared; the children defiling with the regularity of 
well-disciplined troops. 


NOTES ON ART 


Among the many pictorial exhibitions now open to 
public inspection, the paintings by Rosa Bonheur, in 
the German Gallery, are worthy the special attention 
of amateurs of art. One, a picture of large dimen- 
sions, just completed by the clever artist, is called 
‘(A Scottish Raid.” Itis ascene on the margin of 
Loch Etive, near Ballaculish, and the subject was 
suggested to Mademoiselle Bonheur by Sir Walter 
Seott’s graphic description of the spoliation of the 
Baron of Bradwardine by the Highlanders. Most of 
the animals in this picture are painted from life, and 
amongst them is the celebrated English bull ‘‘ Prince 
Albert,” which was purchased by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and is now a resident in Versailles. Another 
excellent picture, the ‘‘ Spanish Bouricairos,” re- 
presents a party of carriers or smugglers crossing 
the Pyrences by an intricate and secluded pass, with 
a drove of mules and asses. Two other pictures 
represent Scottish subjects. One shows a flock of 
sheep with the shepherd passing over a moor between 
ranges of hills. The other, called “ Denizens of the 
Highlands,” has been before the English public for 
some time, and is highly and justly admired. © 

The late M. Louis Fould (the brother of Fould, the 
French Minister of State) has left a rare collection of 
antiquities and works of art, which are shortly to be 
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sold by auction in Paris. Among the Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, there are reliefs, 
statuettes, and figurines in marble and bronze, vases 
and cups in porphyry, and other materials. The 
specimens of Medieval art comprise beautiful 
Byzantine and Limoges enamels, specimens of carved 


} wood and ivory, Palissy ware, vases and columns of 


porphyry, valuable jewels, cameos and intaglios. 
The Eastern curiosities consist of specimens of 
Chinese and Japan lacquer and porcelain, arms of 
exquisite workmanship, together with vases of jade, 
agate and rock crystal. There is, moreover, a fine 
collection of pictures, comprising works by Wouver- 
mans, Teniers, Ary Scheffer, and Brascassat. 

A series of interesting photographs of the interior 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, has just been 
published by Mr. Jones, of Oxford-street. The rich 
and varied ornamentation of the Chapel is most 
effectively rendered in these fine specimens of photo- 
graphic art. 

The valuable collection of drawings by the old 
masters, formerly in the possession of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and more recently the property of 
S. Woodburn, Esq., deceased, is now being sold at 
the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Manson. The 
proceeds of the first three days’ sale up to Wednesday 
last exceeded 2,850. Some splendid drawings by 
Raffaele, Rembrandt and Rubens, remained to be 
disposed of, 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Mr. Hook’s pictures, representing marine subjects, 


are very pleasing. One, which has the motto from | 


Tennyson— 


‘*O, well for the sailor lad 
That be sings at his work in the bay ”—— 


is a beautiful representation of the sca at early 
morning. <A grey veil of mist still overhangs some 
parts of the shore. The hot sun is breaking through 
the haze, but the green water looks deliciously under 
the lee of the boat, in which the sailor-boy sits 
singing. A little girl (evidently his sister) leans 
back dreamily, dropping her arm, elbow deep, in the 
sea, Behind a point of rock in the mid-distance, yet 
far removed, are descried the glimmering white sails 
of a ship drifting away from sight. ‘Stand Clear !” 
is another fresh, breezy-looking subject, by 
the same artist. It represents a fishing-boat just 
nearing the beach. A boy casts a rope to some men 
standing on the shore, cheerfully shouting the words 
which give the title tothe picture. The fisherman stands 
behind furling the sail. Another picture, also illus- 
trative of a fisher’s life, has for its title, “ Those 
whose bread is on the waters.” A man and a boy are 
rowing in a rough sea. They are hauling in a net 
that comes unwillingly; and their efforts bring the 
gunwale of the boat nigh to the water. The sea tints 
are pourtrayed with exquisite beauty and truthfulness, 

Harmonious colouring and spirited effectiveness of 
design characterise Mr. Egg’s ‘“‘ Taming the Shrew,” 
from Katharine and Petruchio. It is full of life 
and action, though not perhaps without a little touch 
of exaggeration. Petruchio does not exactly look 
the character. Shakspeare, we may fairly presume, 
intended that, though acting the part of a tyrant and 
a bully, he should still appear a gentleman in his 
wife’s eyes. In this picture his assumed anger is 
somewhat over-acted. Rising in hasty rage, he 
drags the table-cloth with him, and obstreperously 
sticking the carving-fork into the joint, holds it up 
before the irritated and astonished Katharine. In 
his other hand he clutches the carving knife, and 
his whole demeanour is certainly calculated to terrify 
into submission the hapless shrew who has fallen into 
his power. The expression on the countenance of 
Katharine is inimitable. 

** Moses,” by Mr. S. Solomon, isa highly promising 
work of a young artist. The scene is the interior of a 
hut. The infant deliverer of Israel is in the arms of his 
mother, who looks earnestly down upon him, stroking 
his tiny limbs with her hands, A girl, the sister of 
Moses, stretches herself up to look at her little 
brother, pressing down her mother’s arm to see the 
easier. The simple, earnest expression of the coun- 
tenances is perfectly charming. The draperies are 
most artistically arranged, and the various hues of 
colour harmoniously blended. This picture is a de- 
cided presage of the future success of the artist. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The following donations have been made to the 
Gallery: John Knox. 1505—1572; painter unknown; 
presented by his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
April, 1859, James Gillray, 1757—1815 ; a miniature, 
painted by himself; presented by Colonel Charles 
Bagot, July 1859. Sir Stamford Raffles, 1781— 
1826; painted by G. Joseph; presented by his 
nephew, the Rev. W. C. Raffles Flint, December, 
1859. The Right Hon. Thomas Winnington, 
1696—1746; painted by Zincke; presented 
by Sir T. Winnington, Bart., M.P., December, !859. 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., 1781—1841; painted 
by T. Phillips; presented by Lady Chantrey, De- 
cember, 1859, James Stanley, Seventh Earl of Derby, 
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K.G. (beheaded at Bolton 1651); after Vandyck ; | the Prince Consort, his models for the prize medal to 


presented by the Earl of Derby, K.G., February, 
1860. Matthew Prior, 1664—1721; painted by 
Jonathan Richardson; presented by the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., February, 1860; Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
1623—1685 ; painted by Herbert Tuer, at Nimeguen; 
presented by the Rey. J. M. Traherne, February, 
1860. Henry Kirk White, 1785—1806 ; a medallion 
modelled by Chantrey; presented by Dr. F. Boott, 
February, 1860. 

The recent purchases made by the trustees are: 
Lord Nelson, 1758—1805; painted at Vienna, by 
H. Fuger; purchased April, 1859. Abraham Cowley, 
1618—1667; painted by Mrs. Beale; purchased 
May, 1859. Earl Howe, K.G., 1725—1799 ; painted 
by Singleton; purchased May, 1859. John Selden, 
1584—1654; painter unknown; purchased May, 
1859. John Hunter, 1728—1793; copied by John 
Jackson from Sir Joshua Reynolds; purchased May, 


1859. James, second Duke of Ormond, 1665— 
1745; painted by M. Dahl; purchased May, 
1859. The Seven Bishops of 1688; painter un- 


known; purchased June, 1859. John Smeaton, 1724 
—1792; painter unknown; purchased June, 1859. 
Warren Hastings, 1732—1818; painted by Tilly 
Kettle; purchased June, 1859. David Garrick, 
1716—1779; painted by R. E. Pine; purchased 
June, 1859. James Watt, 1736—1819; painted by 
De Breda; purchased December, 1859. Dr. Darwin, 
1731—1802; painted by Wright, of Derby; pur- 
chased December, 1851. Sir M. J. Brunel, 1769— 
1749; painted by S, Drummond; purchased Decem- 
ber, 1852. Archbishop Tillotson, 1630—1694; 
painted by Mrs. Beale; purchased February, 1860; 
William Huntingdon, s.s., 1744—1813; painter un- 
known; purchased February, 1860. Sir William 
Herschel, 1738—1822; painted by Abbott; pur- 
chased February, 1860, Mary Queen of Scots, 1542 
—1587; painter unknown; purchased February, 
1860. John Howard, the Philanthropist, 1726—1790 ; 
painted by Mather Brown ; purchased February, 1860. 


THE COURT CIRCULAR. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, SATURDAY. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Consort presided 
on Saturday at a meeting of the Council of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, at the Duchy-office, Buckingham-gate, 
St. James’s-park. The Prince Consort afterwards 
visited the South Kensington Museum. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, accom- 
panied by the Count of Flanders, visited her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, at her residence, 
in St. James’s Palace. His Majesty also paid a visit 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, at 
Gloucester House. 

The Prince Consort visited the Prince Louis and 
Prince Henry of Hesse, at Maurigy’s Hotel, Regent- 
street, in the afternoon, and also paid a visit to the 
Prince of Liechtenstein, at the British Hotel, 
Jermyn-street, 

SUNDAY. 

The Queen and Prince Consort, the King of the 
Belgians, the Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, the 
Princesses Helena and Louise, the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Court, and the domestic household, at- 
tended Divine service in the private chapel, Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean 
of Windsor officiated, and administered the Holy 
Sacrament. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians visited 
Prince Louis and Prince Henry of Hesse and Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, at their respective resi- 
dences. 

MONDAY, 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, accompanied by the Princess 
Alice, rode on horseback in the morning. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice 
and Prince Arthur, took a drive in a carriage and 
four in the afternoon, and the Prince Consort rode 
on horseback. 

The Countess de Neuilly and the Duke de Nemours 
visited the King of the Belgians at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, accompanied by his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians and their Royal Highnesses the 
Princesses Alice and Helena, honoured the concert of 
the Philharmonic Society at the Hanover-square 
Rooms in the evening with their presence, 

TUESDAY, 

Her Majesty the Queen held a Court at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Their Serene Highnesses the Prince Jules and 
Prince John of Schleswig-Holstein-Glucksbourg, ac- 
companied by Count Bernstorff, had an audience of 
the Queen. Their Serene Highnesses afterwards 
visited his Majesty the King of the Belgians, at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Mr. George G. Adams, sculptor, had the honour of 
submitting, for the inspection of his Royal Highness 


be distributed by the National Rifle Association. 

The Princesses Helena and Louise rode i2 

Riding House of Buckingham Palace in the morning: 
DEPARTURE OF THE COURT FOR 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

The Queen and Prince Consort left Buekingha” 
Palace, at twenty-five minutes before four o’cloc 
in the afternoon, for Windsor Castle. Her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness were accompanied by his * a 
jesty the King of the Belgians, Princess Alice, prince 
Arthur, the Princesses Helena, Louise, and Beatrice 
and the Count de Flanders. The royal party left i 


Palace in seven carriages, and was escorted by ® : $ 
£ 
1 


the 


tachment of light dragoons to the terminus 0 
Great Western Railway at Paddington. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, TUESDAY EVENING. 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness the Pr 
Consort, with the Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, ap 
the Princesses Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, accom” 
panied by the King of the Belgians and the Count va 
Flanders, and attended by the Ladies and Gentleme* 
in Waiting, arrived at the Castle about half-past for 
o’clock, having travelled from London to Windsor 
a special train on the Great Western Railway. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold also arrived 4 
the castle from Buckingham Palace. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Queen, shortly after arriving at Wind 
yesterday, visited her Royal Highness the Duches* 
of Kent at Frogmore. His Majesty the King of th 
Belgians, accompanied by the Count de Flanders) 
also visited her Royal Highness. 

The Queen and Prince Consort walked i2 eS 
Home Park this morning, accompanied by princess 
Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, and the 
Princes Louis and Henry of Hesse. d 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attend 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, arrived in the after” 
noon from Oxford University. 


nce 


sor 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

Their Highnesses Prince Gholam Mahumed 4” 
Prince Feroze Shah have closed their lengthened We 
to this country. Their Highnesses left town on Mone 
day en route for Calcutta. 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, who nave 
been entertaining the Duchess of Argyll, Lord puf- 
ferin, the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. Gladstone; 
Joseph Paxton, and a select party, at Cliefden, neat 
Maidenhead, have returned to Stafford House, ste 
wJames’s. i 

The Duchess of Athole has left the St. Georg?” 
Hotel for Windsor Castle. d 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury *”” 
family have left Arlington-street for Hatfield, Hert 

The Earl and Countess of Leicester and the Ladi 
Coke have arrived at the London Hotel, Albemat!¢- 
street, fram Holkham Hall. 

The Earl Spencer left town on Tuesday to joi2 io 
circle honoured with invitations ‘to Windsor Castl® 
The Countess Spencer and Miss Seymour have Us 
for the Earl’s villa at Wimbledon. i 

The Earl and Countess of Eglington have arriv° 
at the Royal Victoria Hotel, St. Leonard’s-on-Se 

The Earl and Countess of Erroll and family nave 
arrived at their mansion in Grafton-street, f° 
Scotland. 

Viscount and Viscountess Combermere have eft 
town for Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, for a few 44)"* 

Viscount and Viscountess Feilding left tow? u 
Friday for their seat in Wales. - 

Lord and Lady Augusta Gordon Hallyburton 4* 
left Kensington Palace for Scotland. ‘ 

The Dowager Lady Wharncliffe and the Hon. Mis ; 
Stuart Wortley are staying at the Royal Victo™ 
Hotel, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Lord and Lady Haddo have left England - 
foreign tour. itd 
Lord and Lady Proby have left town on a visit! 
Lord and Lady Worsley, at Farming Lodge, 2% 
Windsor, for the Ascot week. * 1g 
The Dowager Lady Clinton has left Farran°? 
Hotel for Harapton Court. Be 
Lady Louisa Hutchinson and Miss Synge Hutel? 
son and Miss Hewitt, Miss Brown and Miss wilso” 
have left the London Hotel for Great Malvern. : 

Lord and Lady Forester have arrived at theif rest 
dence in Audley-square from Willey Park, Salop: ? 
the season. 

Lord and Lady Berrers have left town fo 
seat in Leicestershire. 2 
Lady Emily Foley has arrived at the Clarend? 

Hotel, Bond-street, from Great Malvern. 

Sir James and Lady Anne Mackenzie have 
at Claridge’s Hotel from Sherborne Lodge, nee 
Aldershot. Be 

Sir John Harrington and Mr. Massingberd arriv? 
at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on Monday, 
route for Paris. the 

Mr. and Mrs. H, Sheldon have arrived at 


Ld 


y thei 


wived 
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London Hotel, Albemarle-street, from Brailles House, 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. and Lady Cecilia Turton have arrived in Han~ 
over-square, from their seat in Yorkshire. 

Mr. andi Mrs. Frederick R. West and family have 
arrived at 39, Lowndes-strect, Lowndes-square, for 
the seascn. 

Sir Humphrey and Lady Annette de Trafford have 
arrived at Edwards’ Hotel, George-street, Hanover- 
square, from Trafford Park, Lancashire. 

Mr. Matheson, M.P., and Mrs. Matheson have ar- 
rived in South-street from the Continent. 

Mr. and the Hon. Miss Basset have returned to 
town from Tunbridge Wells. 

Colonel and Mrs. Brown and Major and Mrs. 
Ogilvy arrived at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on 
Tuesday last, and left on the following day fer Paris. 

Mr. Beach, M.P., and Mrs. Beach have arrived at 
the St. George’s Hotel. 


FASHIONABLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The Earl and Countess of Fife entertained at 
dinner, on Saturday, the Duchess of Inverness, the 
Countess Kinnoull, Viscount and Viscountess Dal- 
rymple, Sir Thomas Moncriefie, Colonel Ridley, 
Colonel R. Taylor, C.B., Mr. Lumley, Mr. Ricardo, 
and Mr. Erskine. 

Lord and Lady Aveland entertained at dinner, on 
Saturday, at their mansion in Belgrave-square, 
Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Count and 
Countess de Flahault and the Hon. Miss Elphinstone 
de Flahault, Count Pahlen, the Earl Cowper, Lord 
and Lady Wensleydale, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Grey, M.P., and Lady Grey, the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, M.P., ‘and Mrs. Cowper, Hien. Gilbert 
Heathcote, M.P., Hon. Mr. Stanley, &c. 

Viscount and Viscountess Doneraile entertained at 
dinner, on Saturday, the Marchioness of Waterford, 
Lord and Lady William Osborne, the Earl and 
Countess of Erne and Lady Louisa Crichton, Lady 
Colville, the Marquis of Bristol, Lord Dufferin, Lord 
and Lady Digby and Miss Digby, Mr. and Mrs. Gran- 
ville Vernon, Viscount Castlerosse, Viscount Dunlo, 


Mr. Berkeley, &c. 
The Countess de Gray gave a grand ball on Mon- 


day evening at the family mansion in Carlton-gar- 
dens. The company began to arrive at half-past ten 
o'clock. His Serene Highness Prince Frederick of 
Holstein was amongst the early visitors. The ball 
Was opened at eleven o’clock to the music of Coote 
and Tinney’s orchestra. At one o’clock a grand sup- 
per was served, after which dancing was renewed, and 
the ball was kept up with great spirit until an ad- 
Vanced hour. 

Lord Molesworth entertained at dinner on Monday 
evening the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Bristol, 
the Earl and Countess of Cork, the Marquis of Sligo, 
the Earl and Countess Somers, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Newport, the Earl Cowper, Lord Henry 
Gordon Lennox, M.P., Lord and Lady Raglan, Lord 
and Lady Aveland, Lord and Lady Chelmsford, the 
Hon. George Fortescue and Lady Louisa Fortescue, 
Lady Rolle, and Mrs. Henry Baring. 

The Countess of Derby had a reception on Wednes- 
day night at the family mansion in St. James’s- 
Square. The visitors began to congregate soon after 
ten o'clock. The Sovereign Prince of Lichtenstein 
and their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar were among the Countess’s 
visitors. Previously to the assembly, the Earl and 
Countess of Derby received at dinner the following : 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter and Lady 
Mary Cecil, the Earl and Countess of Portarlington, 
Viscount Mahon, Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton, 
Lord Delamere, Lord and Lady Templemore, Lady 
Marian Alford, Lord Redesdale, Colonet the Hon. 
Percy Herbert, and the Hon. George Heathcote. 

His Excellency the Prussian Minister and the 
Countess Bernstorff will give a dinner and concert at 
Prussia, House on the 25th inst., to their Royal High- 
Nesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 


Mary. 


FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS. 

June 11.—Investiture of the Order of the Bath, at 
Buckingham Palace—Lady Sondes’ ball—Lady Fitz- 
Wygram’s concert—Madame Anichini’s grand matinée 
musicale et champétre, at Campden House, Ken- 
sington (by the kind permission of Mr. Wolley)— 
Signor Marras’s fourteenth apris-midi musicale, 
at his residence, Hyde-park-gate, from three to five 
o’clock—Madlle. Antonia Speyer’s annual matinée 
musicale (by kind permission of Messrs. Collard and 
Collard), at 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, W., to com- 
Mence at three o’clock. 

June 12.—Her Majesty’s Presentation Drawing- 

room—Lady Carington’s ball—Lady Mary Hoare’s 
ball, 
* Junz 13.—The Marchioness of Westminster’s as- 
Sembly, at Grosvenor House—Mrs. Anderson’s annual 
rand morning concert, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
—Westminster Anniversary at the Thatched House. 


Jonze 14.—Viscount and Viscountess Combermere’s 
dinner and soirée dansante to the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and the Princess Mary (postponed from the 
1st proxime)—Hon. Richard Cavendish’s ball. 

June 15.—The Duchess of Grafton’s dance (post- 
poned from the 8th inst.)—General Monteath Douglas 
and Miss Douglas’s ball—Mrs. Gladstone’s amateur 
music party—~Madame Oury’s matinée musicale (by 
kind permission), at the residence of Mrs. Dorrell 
Jeffreys, 16, Eaton-place. 

June 16.—The Countess of Derby’s Assembly. 

June 18.—Lady Jane Peel’s first soirée dansante— 
Mr. Benedict’s annual grand morning concert, at Her 


the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duchess of Cambridge. 

June 19.—Mr. Malcolm’s and Miss Malcolm’s ball 
—Scots Fusilier Guards’ banquet, at Willis’s Rooms. 

Jone 20.—Her Majesty’s last levee—Viscountess 
Palmerston’s soirée dansante—Lady Hartopp’s ball, 
38, Lowndes-square—Mrs. Rolls’ soirée dansante— 
Mdlle. Caroline Valentin’s matinée musicale, under 
distinguished patronage, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, to commence at three o’clock. 

Junz 21.—Almack’s—Mr. Jacques Blumenthal’s 
annual grand matinée musicale, at Spencer House, 
St. James’s-place (by kind permission of the Right 
Hon. the Earl Spencer), to commence at three 
o'clock. 

June 22.—Her Majesty’s State ball—Mrs. William 
Paynter’s ball. 


Willis’s Rooms, to commence at two o’clock. 

June 25.—Grand Caledonian fancy dress ball, 
Willis’s Rooms—Mrs. J. H. Vivian’s ball. 

Junse 26.—Madame Van de Weyer’s second soirée 


Craven Cottage, Fulham. 
ball, at Strawberry-hill. 


Rooms. 


Gordon House, Isleworth. 

June 30.—Grand bazaar and flower show (con- 
tinued). 

Jury 2.—Signor Marras’s annual grande matinée 
musicale, at his residence, Hyde-park-gate, from 


concert, at the Hanover-square Rooms, to commence 
at three o’clock. 


Admiralty, at Willis’s Rooms, 

Jury 5.—Almack’s. 

Juty 10,—Lady Howard’s second morring party, 
at Craven Cottage, Fulham. 


place, between the Hon. Dayrolles Blakeney De 
Moleyns, eldest son of Lord Ventry, and Miss Fanny 
Wauchope, daughter of Mr. Wauchope, of Niddrie, 
Midlothian. 


—_ 


OBITUARY. 
GENERAL SIR DAVID LEIGHTON, K.C.3B. 

We have to record the death of a distinguished 
veteran of the Indian army. General Sir David 
Leighton, K.C.B., the senior officer on the Bombay 
establishment, expired at his residence, Bafford 
House, near Cheltenham, on the Ist inst., in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

FIELD-MARSHAL THE EARL OF STRAFFORD, G.C.B. 

AND G.C.H. 

We regret to announce the death, after a very 
short illness, of Field-Marshal the Earl of Strafford, 
Colonel of the 2nd or Coldstream Regiment of Foot 
Guards. The venerable and gallant nobleman expired 
at his residence in Lower Grosvenor-street on Sunday 
evening, at a quarter-past eight o’clock. In stating 
above that his lordship’s illness was short, it need 
only be said that up to a late hour on Saturday there 
was no indication of illness, The deceased Field- 
Marshal, who was the third son of Mr. George Byng, 
of Wrotham-park, Middlesex, and grandson of the 
Hon. Robert Byng, third son of the first Viscount 


| Torrington, had reached the advanced age of eighty- 


eight years, and, with the exception of Lord Sinclair, 
was the oldest member of the House of Peers. He 
married, first, in June, 1804, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Peter Mackenzie, of Twickenham ; and after 
her death, secondly, he married, in May, 1808, 
Marianne, second daughter of Sir Walter J. James, 
Bart., by Lady Jane Pratt, sister of the late Marquis 
Camden, which lady died in October, 1845. He leaves 
issue one only son, Viscount Enfield, by the first 
marriage, and two daughters and a son by the 
second—namely, Lady Harriet, married to Mr. 
Charles Ramsden; Lady Caroline Stirling, married 
to Sir Walter George Stirling; and the Hon. Willianf 
Frederick Byng, formerly of the 29th Foot. The 
gallant earl had achieved an honourable reputation 


in the army. By the demise of his lordship he is 


Majesty’s Theatre, under the immediate patronage of 


June 23.—Signor Gilardoni’s matinée musicale, at 


dansante—Lady Howard’s first morning party, at 
June 27.—The Countess Frances Waldegrave’s 
June 28.—Sir Alexander Cockburn’s ball, Willis’s 


June 29.—Grand bazaar and flower show, in the 
grounds of the Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton, M.P,, 


three to five o’clock—Mr. John Thomas’s morning 


Juty 4.—Navy Club dinner to the First Lord of the 


A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take 
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succeeded in the earldom by his eldest son, George 
Stevens, Viscount Enfield, born June 8, 1806, who, 
after sitting in the House of Commons successively 
from 1831 for Milbourne Port, Poole, and Chatham 


to 1852, was in 1853 summoned to the House of 
Lords, by the title of Baron Strafford of Harmond- 
worth. 


He married, first, in 1829, Lady Agnes 
Paget, fifth daughter of the late Field-Marshal the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who died in 1845; and, 
secondly, in March, 1848, Harriet Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Lord Chesham. The present peer has 
held several appointments during the Whig adminis- 
tration, having been a Lord of the ‘Treasury in 1834, 
Comptroller of the Queen’s Household, and after- 
wards Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household; and in 
July, 1846, was appointed Secretary to the Board of 
Control. 


MISCELUANES, 

The Pope has sent a sum of 2,000f. to the sub- 
scription which has been opened for Mdlle. Trochu, 
descendant of Racine. 

About four o'clock on Saturday afternoon, two 


houses, long unoccupied, in the Waterloo-road, 


Southwark, fell out on the pavement. 
ceived any injury. 

John Rowe, a journeyman painter, at Newport, 
has just become the possessor of the magnificent 
fortune of 40,0002., by the decease of an uncle in 
Australia. Hehas been in the employ of Mr. Walter 
Brown for more than forty years without intermission. 

The select committee appointed in March last to 
consider the best means of settling disputes between 
masters and workmen have sent in their report. 
They decide in favour of ‘the voluntary formation 
of equitable councils of conciliation.” A system of this 
kind is established in France, and works admirably. 

The old houses in Church-court, Inner Temple- 
lane, Fleet-street, are in course of demolition. 
Oliver Goldsmith died at the house No. 3. A me- 
morial inseribed with his name, and the date of his 
birth and death, has been placed over his remains in 
the adjoining churchyard. 

Messrs. Cubitt have begun to build the great con- 
servatory and winter gardens in the pleasure grounds 
and aboretum, adjoining the Botanic Gardens at 
Kew. It will be a trifle short of 700 feet in length, 
and will stand on the right hand side of the grand 
lawn avenue leading from the Palm House to the 
Pagoda. 

The Thames Embankment Committee met on 
Tuesday. Mr. Thwaites, Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, was the principal witness 
examined. He said that the Board of Works would 
be unwilling to undertake the construction of a 
Thames embankment unless they were assisted by a 
vote from the Consolidated Fund. 

The following is from a mercantile letter from 
Malaga, under date of the 22nd ult.: “We have the 
cholera here, from fifty to sixty persons dying daily. 
It is expected, however, that it will not spread, but 
soon be over.” The writer adds: ‘‘ This is a present 
brought us by the troops that have returned from 
Africa.” - 

Lord Brougham, who has been spending a few 
days in Paris during the Whitsuntide recess, was 
present on Saturday at the sitting of the institute. 
His lordship’s late inaugural address at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh has appeared of such high literary 
merit to the French savans, that an eminent pro- 
fessor at one of the French colleges is about to bring 
out a French translation of it. 

The Oficial Gazette of Turin says: ‘‘A lady of 
Paris, who wishes her name not to be divulged, has 
sent to the King’s Government, through its consulate, 
the sum of 20,000f. towards the expenses of the 
Royal army. The Government is happy to inform 
the public of this act of modesty and generosity, 
which proves in how great a degree the Italian cause 
has gained the sympathy and affection of the highest 
and most enlightened classes of society.” 

In the Upper Common Haugh at Hawick, one 
evening last week, Mr. John Bell, stocking-maker, 
for a wager of half a sovereign, performed anathletic 
feat perhaps the greatest ever done in the Border. It 
was a running hop-step-and-a-leap. The challenged 
distance was forty-three feet. However, Bell at the 
second trial went forty-six feet. The ground whereon 
he leaped was a slight decline, but it is the ground 
where the games are held at the common riding. 

Earl Fortescue has, it is said, subscribed fifty 
pounds to the fund now raising in London for the aid 
of Garibaldi. Reasons of ‘‘ State policy ” induce the 
committee not to publish the names of subseribers ; 
but we hear that the noble lord has been so moved by 
the report of the execrable tyranny and atrocious 
cruelties of the Neapolitan Government in Sicily, 
that he is most desirous that the subscription and the 
cause thereof should be openly proclaimed. 

Mr. Albert Smith, by his will, dated the 3rd March 
last, leaves his house and premises, North-end Lodge, 
Fulham, with all the farniture, books, plate, and 


No person re- 


other effects, to his widow. He then gives several 
pecuniary legacies to relations and friends; and, 
after making provision for his widow, mother, and 
sisters, he leaves the residue to his brother Arthur, 
whom, together with his friend, Mr. Arthur Pratt- 
Barlow, he appoints executor and trustee. His ef- 
fects will probably be sworn under 25,0002, 

The English flag having been hoisted on the 
Queen’s birthday at the Consulate, at Syracuse, some 
Neapolitan soldiers took it into their heads that it 
was meant as 4 demonstration in favour of Repub- 
licanism, and fired through the door of the house, 
whereby they shot the Vice-Consul’s wife through the 
arm. The Vice-Consul telegraphed to Malta, and the 
Caradoc was sent thence to demand explanation. The 
Governor made the most ample apologies, and for 
the present the affair is ended. 

Monday was the annual speech-day at Eton Col- 
lege, and notwithstanding the very unfavourable 
state of the weather, the attendance of fashionable 
visitors did not show a falling off. After the speeches, 
which were delivered in excellent style, the company 
repaired to the shooting fields, where the juvenile 
volunteers, to the number of 300, in their new uni- 
forms, were on march, headed by the band of the 
Coldstream Guards, and afterwards went through a 
numbers of evolutions. 


The loyal inhabitants of Montreal are subscribing 
largely towards providing a fund for the due recep- 
tion of the Prince of Wales. Public mectings have 
been held, at which the utmost enthusiasm prevailed, 
‘and there can hardly be a doubt that the grand de- 
monstration which will be made on the auspicious 
occasion in the commercial metropolis of Canada 
will surpass anything of the kind ever attempted in 
British North America. Other towns and cities are 
also busy with their preparations, and intend to evince 
their loyalty in a conspicuous manner. 

A fortnight since an interview took place between 
Lord Palmerston and an influential deputation, re- 
specting the projected line of telegraph to America 
vid. the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland. We 
now understand that the noble lord has responded to 
the request then laid before him by granting the 
steamship Bulldog for the purpose of making @ com- 
plete survey and soundings of the proposed route 
and that Sir Leopold M‘Clintock has been appointed 
by the Admiralty to the command of the Bulldog. 
The preparations for the departure of the expedition 
will be entered upon forthwith. 


On Monday last (Trinity Monday) the annual 
election of the master, deputy-master, and wardens 
of that ancient corporation, the Trinity House, took 
place in the court room, Tower-hill; London. The 
elder brethren assembled at’ twelve o'clock, when the 
Prince Consort was re-elected master for the eighth 
time. Rear-Admiral R. Gordon was chosen as 
deputy-master, and the executive committee ap- 
pointed, After the election the brethren proceeded 
to hear Divine Service at St. Olave’s, Hart-street, 
when the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge, preached an effective and 
appropriate sermon. 

It appears that a larger number of persons have 
suffered by the late railway accident at King’s-cross 
than was at first believed. Twenty-six persons were 
known to haye been injured, and the company have 
received several claims for compensation. Meanwhile 
the authoritigs have instituted rigid inquiries into the 
cause of the accident, and, it is believed, that the 
guard, Warrener, who was condemned to two months’ 
imprisonment for being drunk and not having put on 
his break, was not alone to blame. It is said that the 
speed was beyond that of an express train, and that, 
even had all the breaks been on they would have been 
insufficient to arrest the train at the proper point, 

A latge number of forged notes, bearing date the 
15th of February, 1860, are in circulation. They are 
admirably executed, and bear so close a resemblance 
in every respect to genuine ones, that the most ex- 
perienced persons are likely to be deceived by them. 
The vignette at the head of the notes defies detection, 
so closely is it copied from the Bank of England note. 
The paper is of a deeper colour than a good bank- 
note, and the water-marik is not only a perfect imita- 
tion in every respect of the paper manufactured for 
the Bank, but it cannot be removed or obliterated by 
damping—a test hitherto supposed to be infallible for 
discovering the genuineness of bank-notes. 

On Sunday morning the Bishop of London held a 
general ordination in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Service 
was performed in the choir, the western portion of 
which presents the appearance of a carpenter’s work- 
shop and a stoneyard, in consequence of the “‘im- 
provements” which are being carried on. The 
Bishop was assisted in the ordination of priests by 
the Venerable William Hale Hale, M.A., Archdeacon 
of London; the Rev. Prebendary Cosh, the Rev. J. 
Imupton, and the Rev. J. H. Coward. The candi- 
dates were presented by the Rev. Edward Parry, 
M.A., Rector of Acton, his lordship’s examining 
chaplain. 
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ESCALLOP SHELL-RORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


CONDUCTED BY MADEMOISELLE 5 OCHE. 


any e490 9S 1 0 9 
5S Sse SSS as ES SS SS (EES 2 SS et =. 
TABLE COVER BORDER IN BRAIDED CLOTH. ag GS oe SS SS SS SS 
In the Work-Table department of last week’s number of this journal ok Te oe a Ngee A ir 
we supplied a design for the centre of a table-cover in a rich style of — — ——— 
idi i i i - = 2 SS SSS SE SS Ei SS 
braiding, and, as such an article would be incomplete without the ac ras = Sa 2 = = Bae =2: 2 
companiment of a border to match, we have this. week inserted one Cs Fee SS EE => 3 =>* 
which we have arranged with a corner, so that the whole may be SS EEEBE’ESE|. |’ BBS]ESEOE SSESEESE 
i =—=- —— oa — oa i = Sees ——— SS 
executed by any lady without unnecessary trouble. -The border now Dy Pe a FR Shy Pe vay es 
given is intended to be worked on cloth of a different colour from that ee Ee — Se ee 
which forms the centre, and the narrow pattern introduced is meant to ——— A _— A SSS 2S i _— — é. —# 
cover the join which unites the two cloths. . It is not necessary that the — ES se = = 2 >=: =a =i. 
width of the cloth thus added should be exactly measured by that of the o— oo ee ae =, 
design which we have supplied, as it may be made wider, so as to enlarge Se i i 
: ; ; ; : z WJ EOS OSES SSS LS S— 
the dimensions of the cover, if desired, no other alteration being neces- => 3) —— {2° = 7.” — *.* 
sary than that of removing the narrow pattern a sufficient degree further SS = ee 
from the wide one,.so that it may still cover the line-of the join. * In —— SS == [— 
i i i i 7 c Wi —— i — ot Os a or ee 
every other particular the instructions which we gave last week will be te ==> s<s i oJ. SS >< 
found equally applicable. . -— oi — ao 3—i— oo 1 
ESCALLOP SHELL-BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. SSS | SS === SSS SS 
Embroidery has such an extensive application as an ornamental —is> —_ == i ——— a — et 
trimming for children’s and ladies’ articles of dress, that a continual => —>S— | SS _E_EES= TELS: ||] 
supply of new designs is always required. We give a pattern this week SS ie 2 EI =S.2S z = = > 


which will be found very effective when-worked. It may either be 
executed as a deep border, or the outer portion alone may be worked 
leaving out the ground and eI 5 
the top insertion. Itis often AW WE 
convenient to find patterns = RS > Sm\\ eee”. 
arranged so . that they 3 SS 

may answer more pur- 
poses than one, by . either 
omitting some portion of the 
design, and thus making 
them more simple, and, there- 
fore, more quickly executed, 
or by adding a repetition of 
some part of the pattern, so 
as greatly to increase and 
enrich the work. This design 
allows these changes without 
injury to the effect. If, for 
instance, it were intended for 
a child’s frock, ‘the whole of . 
the pattern would be required SHENG : jes ak — 1 
for the skirt, while the shell 
pattern ‘alone would forma , 
sufficient trimming for the AI WA YS le area aaa eae ! 

sleeves and body as well as hy SEN | yy WN ee (ORS (ne | A RVR it 

the large cape, which might "WAS ‘\ Og T N hive | We WOT NY. ! 1 Wy) 1 WO f 
be worked to match. All the HY Ns \) ari AV) Yh i. “OR? RA 
holes are to be cut out; the LATA: : Wy lane RSX 
F : gs CUA ~<oan/ H 

lines are sewn over with the 
outer escallops well raised in 
buttonhole-stitch, 


OPEN GUIPURE PATTERN FOR SLEEVES, ETC, 
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LAVENDER BASKET, 

The sweet perfume of the 
old favourite of the English 
garden is one of the most 


e ——— = \ re \ e\e ay 4 
agreeable that can be intro- ————— | | \ \y\ Tbs 
duced into the boudoir or the = SAAS ee 
summer sitting-room ; but it : = \ \ 
requires some arrangement ——— wy Me My N TAN \\ i 
which may give its appear- [SS oe eee \eam UWryZ nA ( 
1 ch - \ \ \ UI { ; Mia | AUD 
coer cosemancttalcbarns: SW OSG yt owe 
er. asteful simplicity = é SSS NSS ita (0) JU) am mille 


must best accord with 
its unpretending nature, LAVENDER BASKET, 
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and the mode which we are now suggesting will, we think, meet this ac- 
quirement. ‘fhe purchase of a small wicker basket, at the price of a few 
pence, and a few yards of narrow ribbon, will be all that is necessary) 
supposing that the lavender is brought in from thegarden. The basket 
may be of the slightest kind, the ribbon pink, blue, or violet, according 
to taste. Commence by forming the lavender into bunches, each con- 
taining six spikes, tied up with a thread round the middle. This beiN 
done, cut a sufficient number of lengths of ribbon; thread one of. thesé 
either into a packing needle or a bodkin with a simple point ; lay one of 
the bunches of lavender upon the basket, with its heads above the rim 
pass the needle through the wickerwork a little below the rim, return it 
from behind, and tie with a bow of the ribbon exactly in front. Repeat 
the fastening down of the bunch of lavender near the bottom of the 
basket. Fasten each bunch separately on, exactly in the same way, a 
regular distances.. When the whole basket is thus covered, cut off the 
ends of the stalk evenly round the bottom of the basket, eut away the 
threads with which they were first tied, and tie on the spikes which 
ornament the handle, twisting the ribbon round, and introducing bows 
at the top and at each side. Fill the basket with lavender, higher in the 
centre, but graduating downwards towards the spikes which border 
the rim of the basket, and the whole will be complete. A very short 
time suffices for the arrangement of this lavender basket, the expense 
being also very inconsiderable. 


OPEN GUIPURE PATTERN FOR SLEEVES, &c. 
This small pattern is extremely pretty when worked, it being. very 
suitable for filling up large spaces or for forming a kind of broad 
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insertion between tucks oF 
over a hem, as it can be ar- 
ranged by repetition to any 
depth or size ; it is also very 
ornamental for sleeves, It 
is worked in buttonhole- 
stitch, the leaves cut out 
with the star in solid, well- 
raised work, and attached by 
guipure threads, which ar- 
rangement gives it a light 
and cheerful effect. 
LS 

A Lapy’s Ipgan or MAR- 
RIED Lirz,—‘“ TI can never 
marry without true love on 
both sides; your words tell 
me that you do not love me 
as I should wish to be loved. 
Regard, friendship, suitabi- 
lity of disposition, I can place 
no dependence on for the 
happiness of a life; to face 
the troubles and sorrow that 
may arise, warmer feelings 
are necessary. You do not 
seem to be aware,” she con- 
tinued, “that there is a cer- 
tain selfishness in your pro¢ 
posal. You think toincreas¢ 
your own happiness; you 
speak of the ‘ duty,’ the ‘ pri- 
vilege’ it would be to you to 
make mine. Happiness i* 
inward, spontaneous, youcaD™ 
not create it—to make 4 
woman happy you must have 
the thorough knowledge of 
her character and feelingss 
and she of yours—that true 
and mutual love alone cal 
give.’—Mary Bertrand, bY 
Francis Meredith. 
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BY AMY OSBORNE, AUTHOR oF ‘‘ THE COUSINS,” 
‘‘MOORFIELDS HALL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Although Clara earnestly desired to school her 
mind into a cheerful submission to the will of 
God, it was months ere she recovered either her 
health or her spirits, and the winter was suc- 
ceeded by summer, and summer by autumn, be. 
fore she could name any definite time for her 
change of residence. At length a letter from 
Nina announced her arrival in town, and pressed 
her sister to join her there as soon as possible. 
There was an earnestness in the appeal that was 
irresistible, and the whole of her letter implied 
that there was some unexplained reason for her 
imvortunity. She added, “Do not delay your 
coming, my darling Clara; tke halo of purity 
around you will, I trust, enclose us all within its 

ght. My boy has reserved all his toys and hus- 
banded his best kisses for Aunt Clara. My car- 
riage shall be sent for you on the 21st.” 

“Tt is strange,” thought Clara, “ that Nina so 
seldom mentions her husband ; and although she 
has now been married more than four years, I 
have not yet seen him. However, as Clarence 
and dear papa liked him, Iam sure that I shall 
soon learn to love him, if not for his own, for 
Nina’s sake.” 

With many a tearful embrace, Clara quitted 
her beloved friends and dear parsonage. Iivery 
old pensioner in the village was visited the day 
before she left, and each received a kind token of 
her love. Blessings followed her from house to 
house, until her strength and spirits were com- 
pletely exhausted. Sick and faint, she returned 
home, and throwing her arms around old Ponto’s 
neck, as if to bid him, too, a long farewell, she 
rested her head on his broad, shaggy back, and 
wept long and bitterly. : 

Clarence had decided on accompanying Clara 
to town, in order that he might fori his opinion 
of her future home, and he had resolved on 
bringing her back to the parsonage, if he did not 
fully approve of ali he saw there. Clara had ap. 
prised Nina of this arrangement. The sight of 
the fine old trees in Regents-park, now attaining 
their autumnal tints, and rapidly changing from 
green to mellow brown, revived the sinking heart 
of poor Clara, who had gazed with lingering re- 
gret at every shrub and bush that she passed on 
the road, fearing that she was exchanging all that 
was beautiful in nature for cold, bare streets and 
the ungraceful structures of man. But the first 
smile that dimpled her cheek since leaving West- 
moreland appeared when the carriage stopped 
before Cumberland-terrace, and she exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Clarence, how delightful, to be surrounded 
by such lovely flowers and trees! Here is some- 
thing to remind me of home.” 

Nina warmly embraced her sister and Clarence. 
Little Bertram clung round Clara’s neck, smother- 
ing her with kisses, and only relaxing his hold to 
jump and dance about the room, rolling over and 
over on the carpet in frantic delight. 

‘You are come to stay for ever and ever, ar’n’t 
you, darling auntie? Oh, I am so glad; I will be 
such a good boy. And all this is for you; look 
here!” and he drew from the corner of the room 
a basket containing a Noah's ark, a harlequin 
tumbler, and a sheepfold, pins supplying the 
place of legs to some of the quadrupeds, and 
many of them minus both head and tail. 

“ Aunt Clara, can you tell me how all these ani- 
mals could get in through this hole in the roof of 
the ark? I daresay that the great elephant could 
step in easily enongh, for he is so tall, and the 
butterflies and all the little things with wings 
could get in, but the poor little rabbits and lambs, 
besides many other animals, could never have 
managed it. Tell me, auntie, will you, how they 
got in?” 

“Do not be troublesome, Bertram,” said Nina ; 
“ T want to talk; so you must be silent.” 

The child stood by Clara’s side with the ark in 
his hand, and with his intelligent eyes fixed on 
her face, waiting for his opportunity. As soon 
as there was a pause in the conversation he pressed 
Clara’s hand and whispered— 

“Will you tell me, dear auntie, for I so much 
wish to know? did God tell the man to build a 
house with a hole in the roof, instead of a door, 

‘eh ?” 

“No,” my love,” she replied, as she kissed his 
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forehead; “ the toymaker wanted to save himself 
trouble, so he made the ark in that foolish way ; 
but I will tell you all about it another time.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Clara; and there are many 
other things I want to know; but nurse does not 
like me to ask questions.” . 

He leant his elbow on Clara’s lap, with his 
finely-formed head resting on his hand, and ap- 
peared to be thinking deeply. At last he gently 
pulled one of her curls, to attract attention. 

“ Aunt Clara, may I ask you something? Why 
were the poor little lambs and pussy-cats drowned, 
excepting those that were saved in the ark? Had 
they all been wicked too—eh, dear auntie ?” 

Nina, who had overheard the whispered ques- 
tion, laughed as she shook her head. 

“Clara, I furewarn you of Bertie’s predilection 
for propounding difficult theological questions. 
I threaten sometimes to send for the Bishop of 
London, to act as our Scripture interpreter, for 
really my wisdom utterly fails when those fits are 
on him. There comes nurse to put you to bed. 
Kiss me, my pet of pets.” 

“Oh, dear mamma, only let me stay a little, a 
very little longer,” he said, as he knelt on her lap, 
and coaxingly placed his little fat hands on her 
cheeks, drawing her face towards him for a kiss. 
“Uncle Clarence and Aunt Clara are only just 
come ; let me stay, darling mamma.” 

“Tt is past your hour for being in bed, Maister 
Bertram,” said the nurse, a prim, demure-looking 
woman, whose stiffly-starched dress and sour 
countenance acted as repellents to all a child's 
fun and frolic. 

“T won't go. Dear mamma, tell nurse to go 
away ; please do.” 

“ Aunt Clara will think you a naughty boy, I’m 
afraid,” whispered Nina, as she drew the child 
closer to her bosom. ‘You may go, nurse, and 
come for him again in ten minutes.” 

Slowly, and as if much aggrieved, nurse left the 
room. Bertram placed his finger on his lip, 
and furtively glanced towards Clara, feeling 
like a culprit, and half expecting a lecture ; but 
her look of love and pity reassured him, and he 
was soon climbing her knee. Throwing back 
his long curls, and gazing into her eyes, he tried 
to make her laugh; but she was grave and silent. 

“Next night after this I will go to bed when 
nurse comes, dear auntie—won’t I, eh? tell me, 
eh ?” 

Finding that she still looked sorry and did not 
answer, his eyes filled with tears. 

“T}l be such a good boy next time—won't I, 
eh? Do speak to me.” 

“T hope so, dear, for you will be very much 
happier if you are good.” 

He reflected for a moment, and two large tears 
dropped from his long eyelashes and were hastily 
brushed from his cheek by the back of his hand. 
He slid from Clara’s Jap and manfully asked his 
mamma to ring the bell for nurse. 

“‘T will carry you to the nursery,” said Clara, 
catching the noble boy in her arms, and dancing 
with him round the room in a merry romp. ‘‘ Now 
tell me which way to go, and we will soon find 
nurse.” 

Not a muscle did nurse relax when Clara 
deposited her burden by her side. 

She was evidently a strict disciplinarian, and 
enforced her rules in a dry, methodical manner, 
particularly distasteful to her mistress, who 
openly defied her whenever she could do so with- 
out incurring a breach of the peace. Mrs. Percy 
had nursed Lord Montrose when an infant, 
and had remained at the Castle until his mar- 
riage. 

When this event was communicated to her she 
had been so indignant at her master’s want of 
confidence in not informing her of his engage- 
ment, and so jealous of having a sharer in his 
affections, that she had left the Castle, signifying 
her intention of never returning to it; but Lord 
Montrose declared that he would not lose so 
valuable a piece of furniture for half his pos. 
sessions; so the day after he returned from his 
wedding tour, he had set off, as he said, on a 
foraging expedition. He had found the old lady 
sitting in her cottage porch, an exceedingly vine- 
gar expression pervading her countenance. Her 


fingers were nervously plying her knitting-needles, 


but she was dropping an amazing number of 
stitches for such an expert knitter. 

‘““Good morning, nurse,” said his lordship as 
he approached the cottage; “what a steep hill [ 
have had to mount! I wonder you did not break 
your back in getting here.” 
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Nurse had risen, and keeping her eyes on her 
work, remained silent. 

“Tt is delightful to rest,” he continued, as he 
threw himself on the seat opposite the offended 
dame. “Sit down, nurse.” 

“Thank your lordship, 'd as muckle stand.” 

“Now sit down, I tell you.” He seized her 
wrists, and forced her stiff knees to bend. 
“Nurse, Iam come to take you home with me. 
My pony-carriage is at the foot of the hill, and 
your visit to your sister has been long enough.” 

“ Tndeed !” was the ungracious response. 

“T want to introduce you to my wife; I am 
sure you will love her for my sake, if not for her 
own. She is all that is good and beautiful.” 

“«’ Twill be weel if ye deserve her.” 

There was a sort of dry sarcasm in the 
manner of this saying that irritated her master ; he 
answered rather shortly— 

“We have all our faults, some of temper, others 
of habit ; the last are the easier to overcome, and 
I trust that my beloved wife will have no reason 
to regret the choice she has made.” 

“T dinna ken, Maister Bertram; ye maun 
watch mair to the purpose than I have ever 
known ye to do, if ye conquer your fault.” 

She had provoked him beyond endurance. He 
rose, and walked rapidly up and down the 
garden path. The air and exercise cooled his 
anger. He stood before the porch. 

‘““Come, nurse, you know that I cannot do 
without you, so put away that eternal knitting, 
and on with your plaid.” 

“T am very happy here, Maister Bertram, so 
you may gang your ain gait without me.” 

“Very well, very well nurse,” he said, as he 
turned to leave her; “should you change your 
mind, and should love for your foster-child get 
the better of your present mood, remember 
that the castle is your home, and its master your 
best friend. J had hoped that, should it be my 
lot to perpetuate my name, you might be as 
faithful a nurse to mine as you have been to me; 
but you must do as you please. Good-bye.” 

He slowly and reluctantly walked down the 
hill. The right chord was touched. ‘“ Maister 
Bertram, Maister Bertram,” she exclaimed ; 
“oh please to come back; don’t punish an auld 
wife like me for saying what I didna mean. I 
will gang with you, and stay with you for aye.” 

Her tears were now flowing abundantly. 

“Well, nurse,” her master replied, as he rapidly 
retraced his steps; “I thought you would be a 
good old girl; make haste.” 

Wiping her eyes, and looking affectionately in 
his face, nurse hastened to collect her wardrobe. 
She had only brought a few clothes with her from 
the Castle, as she pretty well guessed how the 
affair would terminate. While packing up her 
bundle she kept up a broken colloquy, unpro- 
voked by a dissenting rejoinder. 

“T kenned how ’twould be, weel enough. Weel, 
weel, bless his bonny face, he is a brave chield, 
and he wants me now as mickle as when I nursed 
him at my bosom, that was sick and sair for my 
ane dead bairn, and worse the luck. God forgive 
me if by word or deed I forgot that the callant 
is a Montrose. But to marry out of his ane 
countrie! "is well his mither is dead and gane; 
puir soul, she would have greeted sair to see this 
day. 

With her plaid thrown over her head, and her 
bundle in her hand, nurse appeared before her 
master. She even attempted to get up a smile, 
but the effort ended in a disagreeable contortion 
of the muscles, that looked more like a colic 
spasm than a symptom of excessive good-hu- 
mour. 

Nina came too seldom in contact with nurse 
to care much about her good or ill-temper. She 
had her English maid, but all the other servants 
were reared on the estate. When Bertie was 
born the young mother knew so little about the 
management of her infant, that she gladly con- 
signed him to the care of more experienced 
hands. From that day nurse had been major- 
domo in the nursery at the castle, but her mis- 
tress had managed to place a young girl as her 
assistant, whose sweet, happy countenance acted 
as a charm in restoring little Bertram’s spirits 
when a grave rebuke from nurse had somewhat 
subdued them. Notwithstanding her deep and 
unquestionable love for the boy, owing to her 
taciturn temper, she had never won any warmth 
in return. He was too affectionate not to love 
those who were kind to him, but there was so 
much fear mixed with the feeling in this case, 
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that it was far from being “ perfect love.” O28 
this, the first day of introducing herself into the 
nursery, Clara couid not help wondering at 
Nina’s having chosen so grim a nurse, but she 
supposed that some good qualities lay hiddeD 
beneath her unprepossessing exterior. On find- 
ing that she could not obtain a smile for the 
many beaming ones she so liberally bestowed, 
she gave Bertram afew more kisses, and returned 
to the drawing-room. 

She found Nina and Clarence asking and 
answering numerous questions about old friends. 

“T see the Seaforths nearly every day,” Nin 
was saying as Clara joined the party round the 
fire; “but Flora is such a strange girl, that * 
have no pleasure in her society. She has read 
so many trashy novels, that her head is full 
romance and nonsense. My aunt is sometimes 
half-distracted by her whims. Her passion fet 
music is now supplanted by a violent fancy for 
drawing; her fingers are all day smeared with 
paint, and if any visitor calls whom her mamm® 
insists on her seeing she enters the room with 
paint-brush in her hand, the smell of which !§ 
sure to drive the guest out of the house, She 
has had many advantageous offers, but she say* 
that “if Cupid does not light Hymen’s torch, 


she will never marry. You may imagid?® 
the annoyance all this is to my aunt, 
who cannot understand the theory, neve! 


having experienced the reality; she is i? 
heart and soul a match-maker, and is for eve! 
on the look-out for an eligible for her daughter: 
I think that the young lady will circumvent her 
for she has a determined will of her own, and 
contrives to get her way in everything. With 
regard to Flora, my strong-minded aunt exhibits 
a weakness that few of her acquaintance would 
suspect her of betraying. But there is the first 
dinner-bell ; do not be long dressing, for we shall 
be quite alone.” 

“Will not Lord Montrose be with us?” asked 
Clara. 

“You will, for the present, be disappointed, 
dear, replied Nina, for he is absent on business) 
and will not be back for a few days.” 

Clara looked at Clarence, to see how he boré 
this piece of information; it was evident that b° 
had already heard it, for he merely said that 1 
was very unfortunate, but that he must contrivé 
to remain in town until her husband's retur)- 
Nina coloured, and told him that then she should 
be the gainer by what he considered a contretemp* 
but begged him not to increase his misfortun?® 
by being late for dinner.. 

Clarence could only be absent from Oxford 
four days, as an election for one of the mino! 
offices connected with his college was to tak? 
place on the fifth day, and he had promised his 
vote to one of the candidates. On the afternoo? 
that he was to leave in the evening, Lord Mov: 
trose arrived. They were all in the dining-roo 
when he joined them. Clarence was partakins 
of a substantial lunch ere he left. Lord Mo 
trose affectionately embraced his wife, who rathe 
coolly returned his caress; he then, with a cordial 
smile, and with both hands extended, turned t° 
Clara, called her his dear little sister, whom h? 
knew so well by report, and who, he trusted, 
would increase their happiness, by allowins 
them to contribute to hers. Clarence receive 
his warm grecting with undisguised pleasut?: 
but he was much struck with the change that 
had taken place in his brother-in-law’s appea™ 
ance since he had met him at the exhibition ° 
paintings, The lofty bearing, the eagle eye, 2° 
intellectual forehead had disappeared, and we? 
replaced by a slouching gait, a wandering glan©® 
of his rather bloodshot eyes, and long, dishevellé 
wavy hair hanging over his brow, and by a 1008 
careless style of dress. “I am dreadfully tite 
and thirsty,” he said, going to the sideboard, 2” 
glancing round as if in search of something ie 
drink. ‘‘Here is the wine,” said Clarence, “ and 
here the water,” added Nina, pushing the wat?” 
bottle rather hastily towards him, 

He poured out a bumper of wine. 

“T pledge you, Clarence,” and the glass wae 
emptied, and again and again it was replenisbe ; 

“ Hawkins,” he said to the butler, “where is?” 
brandy? I’m afraid to take wine and water,” ” 
added, apologetically ; ‘it disagrees with me.” 

Seizing the brandy-beitle, he went to the side” 
board, turning his back to the table. 
tumbler was filled, and in a second was empt 
Nina’s ‘colour deepened to crimson, and sh 
nervously talked nonsense. 


ied 


June 9, 1860.] 


— 


‘Do you not wish to see your boy,” she asked ? 
“You will find him in the nursery as you pass to 
your room, for you are looking dusty and tired.” 

. “Nurse shall bring him here, my love.” 
kins, tell her to bring down Master Bertram.” 


-Lhe child bounded into the room, and after 
looking earnestly into his father’s face, appeared 


reassured. He threw his arms around his neck, 
and kissed him heartily again and again. 

“My darling boy! life of my heart! my 
precious boy!” he said, as he fondly returned the 
child’s caress—“ are you glad to see your dear 
papa again, my treasure?” 

“Oh yes; indeed, indeed I am papa. 
glad that you are come home.” 

“T have brought you a pretty present, but I 
must ask nurse whether you have been a good 
boy before [ give it to you.” 

“Ob papa, what is it?” 

“ A camera obscura.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ You shall see when I go upstairs.” 

Bertram clapped his hands with delight. 

“Papa, I love some one besides you and 
mamma now; I love aunt Clara dearly, and so 
will you, won't you, eh?” 

“There is no doubt of it, my boy,” said his 
lordship, as he looked at the blushing girl, and 
Clarence was glad to recognise the same beauti- 
ful smile that had once prepossessed him in his 
favour. 

“He is a good husband and father, I clearly 
see, and will be a kind brother to Clara,” he 
thought; so with a heart lightened of a heavy 
burden, he took his leave, and returned to Oxford. 


I am so 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


Active progress is being made with the works 
on the Metropolitan Railway. From the Great 
Western terminus at Paddington to the proposed 
Station on the new line at King’s-cross, where 
it is intended to unite it to the Great Northern 
line, the major part of the borings have been 
completed notwithstanding the several delays which 
have occurred (as might have been expected) to inter- 
rupt the pickaxe of the ‘‘ nayvy’’ and the trowel of 
the mason; so far, at least, such obstacles have been 
surmounted; the sewer along the New-road has been 
diverted from its former course, to make room for the 
brickwork of the railway and the permanent way. 
An entirely new sewer has been substituted the 
Chief part of the way along the New-road, and 
not at avery considerable distance either from the 
original one. It will be some time before the works 
can possibly connectedly reach Victoria-street, though 
it is said to be the intention of the contractors to 
form something like a piece of specimen line in about 
a month’s time, near that spot, to celebrate the for- 
mation of the railway. The Chamberlain of London, 
Mr. B. Scott, in his quarterly returns of the state of 
the Corporation finances, recently issued, accounts for 
the payment in the April quarter of ‘two calls as 
deposit on shares in the Metropolitan Railway, 
60,0007.” 


The dreadful loss of life attending fires in tene- 
mental houses in many cities has directed the atten- 
tion of practical men to the use of iron ladders as a 
means of escape. They may be constructed in such 
a way that they could be folded up and form a pro- 
jecting sill for the windows, on which the tenants 
could place their house plants. To obviate the danger 
of a clandestine visit from above, a pair of hinged 
braces might be attached, that would answer the 
double purpose of support when folded, and bearing 
the ladder off from the front when let down. By 
this means, if the lower stories were on fire, and 
flames issuing from the windows, the ladder could be 
descended with more safety than if it rested against 
the building. 

At Compiégne, a few days ago, a little boy nine 
years of age, of the name of Bardoulet, got on to a 
heap of stones by the side of the Oise to fish; but 
Some of the stones suddenly slipping, he was pre- 
Cipitated into the water, which was very deep at that 
Spot. Another boy, not much older, named Dedieu, 
an enfant de troupe of the regiment of Lancers of the 
Guard in garrison in the town, who was near, 
jumped in after him and attempted to bring him to 
the bank, but in spite of his efforts could not succeed, 
Dedicu’s mother, who is washerwoman to the regi- 
Ment, happened to be engaged with some linen on 
the bank of the river at the moment, and seeing the 
boys’ danger, she, without hesitation, plunged into the 
Water, though not knowing how to swim, and after 
immense efforts sueceeded, by the aid of some persons 
Who had hurried to the spot, in saving both the 
children, 


Haw- 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PEARL OF THE WRECK. 


BY ROWLAND BROWN. 
‘Twas a fearful night when the brig Corsair 
Was seen off the rock-strewn shore, 
And the cries of the crew and passengers 
Were heard ’midst the wild wave’s roar, 


The breakers smote a reef of rocks, 
Between the vessel and land ; 

But never a heart was brave enough 
To launch from the wave-lash’d strand. 


Wave after wave roll’d over the decks, 
And the seamen quail’d with fear, 
As hurried away by the foaming brine, 

The bark to the rocks drew near. 


Now lash’d to a spar, on the sunken stern, 
Was the captain’s daughter seen, 

To smile like an angel on the storm— 
A smile of peace serene ! 


The sailors wept as they look’d on the child, 
Who sweet and softly pray’d, 

Whose spirit at peace with earth and Heaven, 
Seem’d never to feel afraid. 


‘‘ What meanest thou, my darling one 2” 
The brave bold seaman said; 

‘‘ Fearest thou not in the ocean deep 
To sleep with the silent dead P” 

‘“‘ Father,” the darling child replied, 
‘©Oh! why—why should I fear ? 

For midst the waves and the raging winds, 
I know that thou art near.” 


And though the crew of the brig Corsair 
Was saved on that fearful night, 

Oh! often I hear the fair child’s words, 
And they give me a strange delight. 


For I know that amidst the wrecks that drift 
Around me on life’s dark sea, 
My Father in Heaven, with pitying eye, 
In love looks down on me! 


Bcoks, Publications, &c., for Review shouid be addressed to 
the Editor, 83, Fleet-street, London, 


How to Nurse Sick Children. By Cuantes Wrsr, 
M.D. London: Longman and Co. 


TuE author of this little tract is the physician to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, established about 
eight years ago, in Great Ormond-street, Queen- 
square—a valuable charity, the only one instituted 
in the Metropolis, and whose means of doing 
good are only limited by its capabilities, and the 
subscriptions on which it depends. In an intro- 
ductory notice we learn that nearly 1,000 out- 
patients were attended to in the course of last 
year, while the beds it can make up for in-patients 
is only forty-four. Notwithstanding these limited 
means, however, it appears that nearly 60,000 
sick children have received relief from the first 
opening of the Hospital, while about 2,300 chil- 
dren have been admitted into the’ wards. With 
such extensive acquaintance, therefore, with 
children in all kinds and all stages of illness, it is 
natural that Mr. West should have something to 
say of the qualities and duties of a nurse for 
children, ‘which, we need not say, differ in 


some respects. from those required in the 
aursing of grown invalids. We do not 
doubt, however, that the same _ attention 


which was given to Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes 
on Nursing” will be bestowed on this tract of 
Mr. West's on the art of nursing sick chil- 
dren. With the more strictly professional parts 
of the duties here set forth we do not profess to 
intermeddie, further than to say that they appear 
to be characterised by sound sense and right 
feeling. His description of the peculiar situation 
of a nurse in the hospital for sick children is 
admirable :— 


There is a great difference, as you must by this 
time have found out, between a child when well, and 
the same child when sick, When well it is all life 
and merriment and fun; if a baby, springing in 
its mother’s arms, smiling at everything, or ringing 
out its tiny laughter for very joy at being alive; or if 
it is older, jumping about, running backwards and 
forwards, full of frolic, shouting aloud with gladness, 
or in its more serious moods playing with its toys with 
the drollest earnestness. Nothing is easier, with the 
most moderate good temper, than to atiend upon it 
then LButif illness comes; first the child loses its 
merriment, though it still shows just every now and 
then a sad attempt at playfulness, and then, as its 
illness increases, it grows more fretful; so fretful that 
nothing can go right with it. It cries to be laid 
down in its bed, and then no sooner have you placed 
it there, than it cries to be taken up again; it is 
thirsty, and asks, or at least makes signs, for drink, 
but nothing that you offer pleases its tasie, and it 
pushes away the cup, irritated all the more by what 
you have so kindly done to promote its comfort, For 


days and nights, this gontinues, but yet you bear it, 
losing your own sense of weariness in anxiety for the 
life of your little charge. At length amendment 
comes, but as the anxiety you had felt passes away, 
you are disappointed at finding that, instead of being 
more loving and more fond for all that you have done 
for it, the little one is more cross and fractious than 
ever, and it is only by degrees that its childish wavs 
come back to it, and that you discover that the illness 
did not destroy, but only took away for a short time, 
the little loving heart. 

Now if you devote yourself to the duties of a nurse 
in a Children’s Hospital, all this would be happening 
over and over again every day: while as soon as your 
care and nursing, with the doctor’s skill and God’s 
good blessing, have made the sick ones well, they will 
be taken away from you to go home to their friends, 
and fresh sick children, fresh cross children, will 
come in, to tax your strength and try your tempers. 
Sometimes, too, the parents of the sick children are 
not nice, civil-spoken people; they show no gratitude 
to you for all your pains, but give themselves great airs, 
almost as if you were their servants, and as if they 
had been doing you and the doctor a great favour in 
putting their child under your care. Nov all this is 
very hard to bear, and yet you must bear it, and do 
your duty, and be happy in spite of it, if you are to 
be a useful nurse, 

Happy in spite of this!’ Perhaps some one may 
say,‘‘ No, that amsure Icannotbe! Always tohave 
some cross children to care for, often to meet with un- 
kind and ungrateful parents; that is too hard!’ I own 
it is hard, so hard that I would not advise any one 
whose health is indifferent, whose temper is freful, or 
whose spirits are low, to undertake the office of a 
nurse... Even those whose health and temper and 
spirits are the best, and who have the truest love for 
children, need something more to help them to bear 
it. And this something more is the thought that all 
these blessings—the good health, the sweet temper, 
the cheerful spirits, the very love for children which 
you feel in your heart—are so many great gifts of 
God, to be used for his glory, for the good of these 
little ones, whose Father as well as your Father He 
is, and whose special blessing is promised for every 
kind act, even for the very least, which you do for 
every sick child in this Hospital, 

Mr. West sets forth in great clearness and with 
considerable detail the symptoms that precede 


the principal diseases to which children are sub- 


ject, as weil as those that attend the different 


stages of each malady, together with a statement 
of the duties that fall to a nurse to perform, us 
those symptoms successively develop themselves. 
These directions are given in simple, untechnical 
language, which render them valuable in private 
families, as well as in an hospital, where the 
nurse is more constantly under the eye of the 
physician. The following hints may be useful in 
all cases of infantine sickness ;— 


Little precautions, so trifling that few think of 
noticing them, have much to do with the quiet of the 
sick-room, and consequently with the comfort of the 
patient. A rattling window will keep a child awake 
for hours, or the creaking handle of the door rouse it 
up again each time any one enters the room; and to 
put a wedge in the window, or to tie back the handle, 
and so quietly open or close the door, may do more 
than medicine towards promoting the child’s recovery. 
There can, however, be no abiding quiet without 
a well-ordered room, and the old proverb carriad out, 
“ A place for everything, and everything in its place.” 
A table covered with a cloth, so that things may be 
put down and taken up noiselessly, and set apart for 
the medicine, the drink, the nourishment, cups, 
glasses, spoons, or whatever else the patient is in 
frequent need of ; with a wooden bowl and water for 
rinsing cups and glasses In, and a cloth or two for| 
wiping them, will save much trouble and noise, and 
the loud whispers of the attendants to each other, 
‘‘ Where is the sugar? where is the arrowroot? 
where did you put down the medicine ?” of which one 
hears so much in the sick-room, so much especially in 
the sick-room of a child, who is unable to tell how 
extremely all this disturbs him. Management on 
the nurse’s part, too, will do much to render the 
doctor’s visit less trying than 1t otherwise would be to 
the child. Her report should not be made, as it is too 
often the case, in the child’s presence; the doctor 
questioning, and different answers being given, or 
different opinions expressed; a little dispute as to 
some perhaps trivial point going on for three or four 
minutes, undoing by this idle disturbance all the 
good which hours of perfect quiet had been needed to 
accomplish. : 

With due attention to these points it sometimes 
happens that the doctor is enabled to pay his visit, 
and to learn all he needs to know, without arousing 
the child at all, for he can notice its breathing, and 
count its pulse, and feel its skin unnoticed, Often, 
however, this will not suffice, and then, if the child is 
suddenly roused or roughly awakened, it becomes 
alarmed, the doctor is unable to form a correct judg- 
ment of its condition, and the whole time of his visit 
is occupied in fruitless attempts to pacify it. With a 
little care all this might beavoided. The child should 
first be half-aroused by gently touching it; it may 
then be softly called by name, or by some customary 
term of endearment; while it is always desirable that 
a face which it knows and loves should be the first to 
catch its eye on waking; and in speakir g to it the 
voice cannot be too soft, nor the tones too gentle. 
The same gentleness, too, must extend to every move- 
ment of the child, to turning it in bed and so on. If 
it is necessary to raise 1t 1n order to give it food, the 
nurse must remember that the head aches, and that 
the little one is dizzy; the head must not be raised 
from the pillow, but the arm must be passed beneath 
the pillow, and the head raised while resting upon it. 
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FIOUSEHOLD MARKETS. 


LEADENHALL POULTRY MARKET. 


s. d,s. d. s. d. 8.d. 
Turkeys . - 0 6 to0 0! Woodcocks . 0 0 too 0 
Turkey Poults. 5 6—@ 0/| Pheasants ., 0 0—0 0 
Geese . . 4 0—6 0/ Snipes . . 9 0~0 0 
Ducklings - 2 O0—3 Oj Teal. - 00—0 0 
Tame Rabbits. 1 0—1 9 Wild Ducks . 0 0—0 0 
Wild Rabbits . 0 6—1 0} Widgeons - 0 0O—0 06 
Pigeons - 0 6—0 8] Plovers . - 0 S—00 
Surrey Fowls . 6 0 —10 0 | Guinea Fowls . 0 0—9Q 9 
Chickens , - 4 0—7 0 | Roasting Pigs. 0 O—~O @ 
Barndoor. - 3 6—6 OQ} English Butter 
Leverets . - 20—3 6 perlb.. « b-Oi— 1" 
Hares ‘ - 0 O—O O| English Eggs 
Goslings . - 6 O—O 0 per 120. - 8 6—9 0 
Partridges 0 O0—0O 0| French ditto . 7 6—g 6 
‘ BILLINGSGATE FISH MARKET, 

s. d. s.d. ; : 8S. do a.d 

Salmon, per Ib......6 1 Oto 1 6 } Plaiceandgurnetsea 0 4to 1 0 

rout, per ditto...... 10— 1 0O | Soles, per pair....... 04— 30 
Eels, per ditto +» © S— 1 O | Common oysters..... 16 0—2) 0 
Prawns .....-- - 5 O0O— 0 0| Natives, per bushel...44 0O— 6 g 
Pike,skate,sturgeon, Whitings.,.......... 3 O0—19 9 
andhalibut.perlb. 0 6—- 0.0 | Haddocks............ 4 0-15 0 
UrbOtR.c5cescuer ents 2 O—15 O | Smeits............... 16¢—oo 
CODE vecvececcuscess Z 0+ 5 wv | Flounders,perdoz... 1 0— ] 69 
Brills 2 O—10 0]! Mackerel............ 06-0 8 
Doreys. 2 0— 7 0! Fresh herrings....... 00-0 9 
Muliets. - 0 G—2 6 | Bloaters,perhund... 6 0O— 8 9 
Lobster - 0 6— 3 0} Carpandtench, p.br 1 O0O— 3 9 
OPA. canccseaceanss 0 6— 26 | . 
COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. 
FRUIT. 

sd. 8. d. ®, ff. #8, a 
Pine Apples, perib... 8 OUto12 0 | Cherrieés,perlb...... 0 Oto 0 0 
Colonial do.,cach..., 0 O— 0 O | Filberts,perl0dlbs,, 0 O— uv O 
Grapes, per 1b....... 12 O0—16 0 | Cobnuts, per ditto ..100 0— 0 0 
Strawberries, per lb, 4 0— 8 0 | Almonds, per bushel. 0 O— 0 0 
Melons, each........ 0 O— O 0 | Walnuts, per hund.. 0 -0— 0 0 
Chesnuts, per peck . 0 0— O O } Figs, perdozen....., 0 0— 080 
Nectarines,peraoz.. 0 0— 0 0 | Strawberries,perptl 0 60— 0 6 
Apples, per dozen... 2 0— 6 0 | Gooseberries,hf sv. 0 0O— 0 0 
rears, per dozen 6 O—10 6 | Currants, perditto., 6 0O— 0 0 
Oranges, per hundrd. 2 G— 8 0 Piums, per punnet.. 0 G— 0 0 
Lemons, perditto .. 5 0— 8 0} Greengages, per do... 0 O0— 0 0 
Apricots, perdoz.... UY O— 0 0 | Raspberries, perpr.. 0 O— 0 0 

VEGETABLES. 

8 a. $a. &% d. s.a 
Greens,prdoz.bnch. 4 6to 6 0 | Shallots, perlb...... 0 6to 0 8 
Cabbages, per ditto.. 2 0— 3 0 Horseradish, p. bdl... 1 6— 4 0 
Savoy ditto,perditto 2 0— 4 0) Parsley, per ditto... 0 4—0 6 
Cauliflowers, prdoz.. 0 0O— 0 0 | Celery, per ditto..... 1 G— 2 0 
Brocoli, per bn....... 0 4— 0 8) Beet, per doz........ 16—20 
Old potatoes, per ton 90 0—100 0 | Parsnips,per ditto... 0 0— U 0 
New ditto, percwt.. 14 0—22 0} Small salad,p.pun.. 0 3— 0 6 
Peas, per haif-sicve., ¢ O0— 8 0 | Mushrooms, p.pottle 2 0— 2 6 
Turnips,per bunch. 0 5— 0 7 | Artichokes, per doz. 6 0— 8 0 
Carrots, per ditto.... 0 6— 0 8 | Cabbage letts..p.sc. 1 O— 2 0 
Cucumbers,each.... 1 0— 83 0 | Endive,perscore.... 1 v— 20 
Garlic, per lb.... 0 6— 0 8 | Radishes,perdz.hd. 0 6— 1 0 
Sorrel, per sieve..... 0 O— 0 0 | Tomatoes, perh.se... 0 O~ 0 0 
Spinach, per sieve .. 4 0— 5 0! Walnuts,perhund.. 0 0O— 0 0 
Bras. sprouts.p.hs.. 0 0O— 0 0! Chillies,perditto.... 0 0— 9 0 
Onions, per hf-sieve. 1 0— 1 6 | Capsicums, per ditto. 0 0— 0 0 
Do., Portugal, each.. 0 2— 0 4] Rhubarb,perbundle 0 4— 0 6 
French beans, perl00 2 0— 3 0 | Asparagus,perditio. 2 0— 4 0 
Leeks, per bunch.... @ O— 0 0 | Seakale, perpun.... 1 0O— 2 9 


SRLS ERTL I PE EE EN LE EE I SE NT eee 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

CHARTER—June J, at Templemore, the wife of Major Ellis 
James Charter, of a daughter. 

CRAWFORD—June 1, at 19, West Princes-street, Queen’s- 
crescent, Glasgow, the wife of Daniel Crawford, Esq., of a son. 

DALY—May 29, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel! Daly, C.B., of a son. } 

DAVENPORT—June 3, at 11, Charterhouse-equare, the wife o 
Captain Davenport, ofa daughter. ‘ 

DE LUNA—June 4, at Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square 
the Countess de Luna, of a daughter, 

MILLER —June 1, in Bedford place, Russell-square, the wife of 
Mr. Serjeant Miller, cf a daughter, 

MOSTYN—June 4, at 93, Eaton-square, the Won. Mrs. Mostyn, 
of a son, 

STOPFORD - Jane 4, at 8, Gloucester-gardens, Hy de-park, the 
wife of Major Stopford, Royal Engineers, of a son. 

WHITE—June 2, at Mortimer West-end, Reading, the wife cf 
the Rev. A. 8, White, of a son, 

WINTHROP—June 3, at Botiey, Hants, the wife of Commander 
George Winthrop, R.N., of twin daughiers. 

MARRIAGES. 

ADAIR—TURNBULL-— June 5, at the Parish Church, Pinner, 
by the Rey. T. Burrow, M.A., Alexander William Adair, Esq., 
Captain 52nd Light Infantry, eloest son of Alexander Adair, 
Esq., of Heatherton-pa:k, Somerset, and Colehouse, Devon, to 
Caroline Maria, eldest daughter of J. G. Turnbull, Esq. 

BROWNE—SHERWOOD—May 31, at St. Luke’s, Chelienham, 
by the Rey. Canon Boyd, incumbent of Paddington, Lieut.- 
Colonel S. Browne, ot H.M.’s Indian Army, to Lucy, second 
daughter of the late Richard Crosier Sherwood, Esq., of 
Suffolk Lawn, Cheltenbam. 

BARTLETT—ALLEN—June 2, at the Parish Church, Odiham, 
Hants, by the Rey. G, Ciark, the Rev. John B. Bartiett, cf 
Blandford, Dorset, to Harriette Adelaide, daughter of the late 
Captain David Allen, of the Madras Light Cavalry, 

TELFER—MOURAVIEFF—May 17, at Leghorn, according to 
the rites of the Russo-Greek Church, and at the British Con- 
sulate, by the Rev. H, J. Huntingdon, Lieutenant J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N., son of Buchan F. Telfer, Esq, of Edinburgh, 
Deputy Commissary-General, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the late Alex. Muuravieff, Esq., of Moscow, and niece of the 
General of Kars. 


DEATHS. 

BULLER- June 1, at Whimple, Devon, Caroline, relict of the 
late William Buller, Esq., in her ninety-first year. 

CHALMERS - June 2, at Dundee, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William 
Clalmers, of Glenericht, C.B., K.C.H. 

COLBY—June 3, at Greenwich, Mary, wife of Commander 
Colby, of Greenwich Hospital, aged sixty-five. 

DAWSON - June 1, at Wakeiield, Yorkshire, Sarah, widow cof 
William Dawson, Esq., aged eighty- two, 

HAWKINS—June 2, at 32, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, Major- 
General F. S. Hawkins, of the Bengal Army, aged sixty-one, 
LEIGHTON —June 1, at Batford House, near Cheltenham, Gen. 

Sir D. Leighton, K,C.B., of the Bombay Army, aged eighiy-six. 

LLOYD—June 4, at Barham, Kent, Edmund Lloyd, Esq., in his 
sixty-fifth year, 

MOORE—Jane 1, at 9, Clargos-street, Mr, James Carrick Moore, 
of Corswall, Wigtonshire, N,B., in his ninety-eighth year. 

PATMAN—June 2, Ann, widow of the lute Mr. John Prior 
Patinan, of Enfield-town, Middiesex, aged eighty-three. 

ROCHFORT—June 3, at Windsor, Maria, relict of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Rochtort, formerly of H.M.’s 10th Hussars. 

STUART—June 1, at Painswick, Gloucestershire, Colonel G, 
Stuart, aged seventy-five, 

TORRENS~—June 2, at is, Porchester-terrace, North Kensington- 
gardens, John Samuel Torrens, Esq., late Judge of the Sudder 
Court, Bengal, 

TR“ ACHER—May 31, at 3, Esplanade, Dover, Miss Mary John- 
son Treacher, azed seventy-three. 

WYATT—Jane 1, at Pinner, Middlesex, William Wyatt, Esq., 
in his seyentieth year., 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


Costume of a Swiss Peasant Girl.— 
Jupe and corsage of lavender-colour 
cashmere. The jupe very short and 
full, with one row of black velvet ribbon, 
about three inches in breadth, placed at 
a little distance from the bottom. 
Pocket-holes on each side of the skirt, 
edged round with black velvet, em- 
broidered in colours. The corsage is 
tight and low in the bosom, pointed in 
front of the waist, and open in the 
stomacher fashion; the open part is 
confined by a lavender - colour silk 
lace, behind which is a lining of black 
velvet. A small jacket or pardessus of 
pomona-green silk; the basque short 
and very full, The sleeves are demi- 
long, and turned up just below the 
elbow. The turned-up part, which 
forms a sort of cuff, is of black em- 
broidered velvet. The jacket is edged 
up the front with a row of black silk 
loops attached to small black velvet 
buttons. Very full under sleeves of 
white muslin gathered on broad wrist- 
bands. A jupon of white cambric with 
a broad hem descends about two inches 
below the cashmere skirt. On the neck 
is worn a chemisette of clear-drawn 
muslin, and a collarette of black velvet 
ornamented with coloured embroidery, 
corresponding in pattern with the 
pocket-holes and the cuffs of the sleeves, 
The hair is turned back from the fore- 
head in that peculiar style worn by the 
countrywomen in Switzerland. On the 
crown of the head is a small round cap 
of white worked muslin, encircled by a 
puffing of black velvet or satin ribbon, 
fastened in a bow, and long ends behind. 
Red silk stockings clocked with white. 
Black kid shoes, with high heels and 
silver buckles. Round the wrist are 
worn bracelets consisting of broad bands 
of black velvet ribbon, the ends hanging 
down about half a quarter in length, 
and fastened by bright silver buckles. 

Costume of an Algerine Lady.— 
Jacket of scarlet satin or velvet, richly 
embroidered in gold. The sleeves are 
short, and are ornamented with a similar 
trimming. A jupe of black damask 
satin, covered with large sprigs of em- 
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bossed gold, is gathered upon each side. A scarf of scarlet and 
gold, finished at the ends with broad gold fringe, is tied loosely 
round the waist. _Bernouse, or Algerine mantle, of white cash- 
mere, edged with gold braid, and ornamented with gold tassels. 
It is fastened at the throat by a gold button with pendent 
tassels, and forms massive folds of loose drapery round the 
figure. Head-dress, a round cap of scarlet silk and gold, with a 
long gold tassel fastened to the top and hanging down behind. 
Moorish slippers of red embroidered velvet, and anklets of plain 
bright gold. Necklace of coral beads with tassels. Hoop ear- 
rings of gold, set with coral. 

Rustic Bride of the time of Louis XV.—Our rustic bride 
wears a gown of very rich pomona-green glacé silk. This gown, 
or, to designate it more properly, this skirt of a gown, is open in 
front, terminating indeed at each side, so that it leaves quite un- 
covered the front of the petticoat over which it is worn. It is 
gathered up at each side by abow of cerise-colour satin ribbon, 
by which means the skirt forms one large broad festoon, descend- 
ing not quite to the edge of the petticoat behind. The corsage, 
also of pomona-green glacé, has a basque at the waist, and is 
made very much in the style of the pardessus worn by ladies at 
the present day; but, instead of being high to the throat, it 
opens to a point in front of the bosom, and the short sleeves 
cescend only to the elbows. The basque is edged with a fontange, 
or trimming, of drawn ribbon of the same colour as the silk. 
The jupon, or petticoat, should be of striped silk, the stripes very 
broad, and of any two colours forming a bold contrast one ‘with 
the other. On the neck is worn a small handkerchief of rich 
old-fashioned lace. It is gathered down in a point at the back, 
where it is pinned to the top of the corsage. ‘I he points in front 
are fastened under the bridal bouquet, which is composed of white 
roses, jasmine, and orange blossom, and tied by a bow of white 
satin ribbon, with very long ends. The sleeves are edged with 
lace, corresponding in pattern with the handkerchief. The front 
hair is divided in the middle of the forehead, then frizzed and 
turned back, so as to form a full rouleau at each side of the face, 
and the back hair is combed up over acushion. The cap, which 
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flowing ends, ‘The stockings are of 
white or very pale pomona-green silk, 
with cerise-colour clocks, and the shoes 
are of black satin or kid, with high 
heels, and ornamented in front with 
large cerise-colour rosettes. The apron 
is of clear book muslin, simply edged 
with a broad hem. Black mittens 
demi-long. The ornaments worn with 
this costume were a gold cross and 
heart, similar to those which French 
peasant women usually suspend from 
their necks by a black ribbon; but 
instead of a ribbon the cross and heart 
were attached to a massive gold chails 
which encircled the neck several times. 
The cross was suspended from the 
lowest row of the chain; the heart, 
which was attached to the upper rows 
was placed quite in front of the throat, 
thus producing a most unique and 
tasteful effect. The earrings were 
hoops of gold, massive in thickness, but 
of moderate circumference. 

Shepherdess costume of the reign 
of Louis XV.— A _ small straw hat, 
edged with black velvet, and trimmed 
with roses and satin ribbon. Black 
velvet corsage, open in front, and edged 
with ruches of pea-green silk. Sleeves 
of white muslin, with large bows of 
green ribbon in front of thearm, Two 
jupes, the one of white the other of pink 
satin, gathered up by ribbons and 
wreaths of roses. Under-jupe of white 
and green striped silk. White silk 
stockings clocked with silver, Pink 
satin shoes, with silver buckles, and 
under each buckle a piece of black 
velvet. Black velvet bracelets, fastened 
over the gloves. A shepherdess’s 
crook, ornamented with pink and white 
ribbons. 


Returning THE Compliment. — 
“What a lovely woman!” was the ex- 
clamation of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
upon passing a beauty, when pacing up 
and down Westminster Hall, with his 
friend, the Master of the Rolls, pre- 
vious to the opening of their respective 
courts. ‘ What an excellent judge!’ 
said the lady, when her sensitive ear 
caught the flattering decree of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
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is made of rounds of white tulle edged with lace, is fixed by pins 
in such a manner as to incline very much towards the fore- 
head, leaving the back part of the head uncovered. At the back 
of the cap there is a bow of cerise-colour satin ribbon, with long 
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